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EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 


“ THE firft edition of this Mifcel- 
lany, which appeared in 1790, was in- 
tended as an aitempt ‘to comprile, 
‘within the compafs of one volume, 
“all the moft beautiful fmall poems 
¢ that had heen publifhed in this coun- 
‘try during the fixteenth and feven- 
*teenth centuries ;’? but it was at the 
fame time admitted, that#the comple- 
* tion of the publifher’s plan had been 
‘ prevented by the difficulty of pro- 
* curing a fufficient ftock of materials.’ 

** This difficulty has been fince re- 
moved, by the kind affiftance of my 
friends; and the work in its prefent 
ftate contains a felection, made with 
fome care and attention, from a confi- 
derable number of the beft poetical li- 
brariesin this country. That it is ftill 
deficient, and that by greater induftry 
it might havé been improved, is very 
certain*: but the reader who fhall 
fairly examine the ftock of materials 
here colle&ed, will not be much fur- 
prifed if the curiofity of the compiler 
was at leneth fatiated, and if the la- 
bour of tranfcyiption became too igk- 
fome to be farther continued. 

“ It has been obie&ted to the former 
collection, that it confifted, almoft ex- 
clufively, of love-fongs and fonnets. 
The objection was certainly juft, but 
the blame cannot fairly be imputed to 
an editor, who muft be fatisfied fo 
take fuch inflances of literary excel- 
lence as he can find; and who, though 

* & To what depree it is defective, 
when Mr. Rition fhall have printed his 


‘ Englith Poets of the twelfth, thirteen 
‘ Centuries, with a fhart Account of th 
and intended for immediate publication 


2 


he may lament, with his readers, that 
beautiful poetry is more frequently cal. 
culated to inflame the imagination, 
than to chaften the morals, can on| 
lament, without being able to remedy, 
fuch a perverfion of talent. ps 

“ ‘The collection, in its prefent ftate, 
will be found to contain much more 
variety. The two parts into which it 
is divided are, indeed, directed to one 
principal object; which is, to exhibit, 
by means of a regular feries of fpeci. 
meng, the rife and progrefé of our lan. 
guage, from the tenth to the latter end 
of the feventeenth century. In the 
former part, which terminates with 
the reign of Henry VIII. the extratts 
are generally cholen with a view to 
picturefque defeription, or to the deli. 
neation of national manners; whereas 
the fecond divifion of the work is 
nteant to exhibit the beft models that 
could be found, in each reign, cf te. 
gular and finifhed compofition. In the 
former, which corfifts of very early 
fragments, it was thought that a few 
critical remarks, as wel! as biographi. 
cal anecdotes, were abfolutely necef. 
fary ; and that thefe could not be given 
more concifely than in the form of an 
hiftorical fketch: but in the latter, a 
fhort outline of the literary charatter 
of each reign, and a few notices re 
fpecting the feveral writers, appeared 
to be fufficient. To the whole is added 
a fort of effay on the formation and 
early gradations of our language, which, 
being little more thatya repetition of 
fome obfervations contained in the firt 
yolume, is perhaps fuperfluous; but 
may be convenient for the putpofe of 
reference.” P. V. 





EXTRACTS. 


REMARKS ON LANGUAGE=POETRY 
—MINSTRELS. 


“ THERE is, perhaps, no fpecies 
of reading fo popular as that which 
prefents a defcription of manners and 
cuftoms confiderably different fiom 
our own; and it is the frequency of 
fuch pitures, interfperfed in the rela 
tions of voyages and travels, that prin- 


the reacer will be better able to judge, 
‘Bibliographia Poetica, a Catalogue-of 


th, fourteenth, fifteenth, and fixteenth 
‘er Werks.’ It is faid to be completed, 
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cipally recommends them to notice, 
and explains the avidity with which 
they are ufually received by the public, 
But as the pleafure we derive from this 
fource muft be proportionate to the 
degree of intercft which we take in the 
erfons deferibed ; it is probable that 
4 feries of the works of our own an- 
ceftoxvs, and particularly of their poe- 
try, which, whatever may be its defeets, 
is fure to exhibit the moft correct and 
lively delineation of _ contemporary 
manners, would attra& very general 
notice, if it were not conlidered by the 
greater number of readers as a hopele{s 
attempt, to fearch for thefe fources of 
gmufement and information, amidit 
the obfcurity of a difficult, and almoit 
unintelligible language.” Vol. i. p. 1. 

« The veil which obfcures the writ- 
ings of our early poets cannot now be 
wholly removed: and perhaps, among 
the admirers of antiquity, there may 
be fome who would regret its removal; 
Becaufe, like other veils, it leaves much 
to the imagination. But the psefent 
trivial work having been compiled for 
the convenience of indolent and cur- 
fory readers, it appeared necefiary to 
adopt, as generally as poflible, in all 
the extraéts which are hereafter given, 
the orthography of the prefent day; 
not as being quite rational (which it 
certainly is not), but as being in fome 
degree confiftent, and fixed by cuftom 
and authority. Thofe obfolete words, 
which, having been long fince elbowed 
out of the language by French, or La- 
tin, or Greek fubftitutes, were not re- 
ducible to any definite mode of f{pelling ; 
thofe which, having undergone a change 
in their vowel founds, or in their num- 
ber of fyllables, could not be reformed 
‘without difturbing the rhyme or metre; 
and thofe which were fo far difguifed 
as to offer no certain meaning, have 
been left to that fortuitous combina- 
tion of kettere which the original tran- 
fcribers or printers had afligned to 
them. All fuch are printed in italics, 
for the purpofe of more eafy reference 
ta the gloffarial notes, in which their 
meaning is explained or conjectured.” 

viele De IO, 

“Tt has not been fufficiently con- 
fered that there was a period, and 
that of confiderable duration, during 
Which the Enzlith language did not 
exit, or at Icaft was not, and could 


_ hot be applicable to any literary pur- 


polc. The language of the church 
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was Latin ; that of the king and nobles, 
Norman; and that of the people, 
Anglo-Saxon: and the Anglo-Normaa 
jargon was only employed in the com- 
mercial intercourfe between. the con- 
guerors and, the conquered.. It was 
likely to be cempofed alimoft e:tirely 
of fynonymous terms, which evidently 
¢an only encumber, without enriching 
the fpeech of any nation; and that this 
was the cafe, is proved by our exiting 
language, in which the namés of the 
neceflaries of life, as-ox apd beef, 
iheep and mutton, flefh and meat, be- 
fides many other words of frequent 
recurrence, had originzliy an identical 
meaning. This ftate of things would 
neceflarily coutinie fo long as 
man and Anglo-Saxon people were fe- 
parated by mutual hatred and preju- 
dice; and their languages could only 
be amalgamated into one common and 
confiftent form of fpeech, when the 
conquerors and the conquered became 
confounded in the fame mafs, by in- 
termarriages, and by a general unity 
of intereft. _Hence, the Norman and 
Anglo-Saxon, which for fome time 
exiled in England as diftinét and rival 
tongues, have long fince difappeared ; 
while, from a feries of oppofite caufes, 
the Welth has continued to the prefent 
day; and it is probable that, by a 
careful examination of out political 
and legal hiftory alone, we might be 
able to trace the gradations of our lan- 
guage with tolerable accuracy. In the 
mean time it is impoffible not to’ fee, 
that a great deal too much has been 
attributed to the perfonal character of 
the Conqueror, and that hiftorians have 
afcriled to particular patts of his po- 
licy, effects directly oppofite to thofe 
Which they were naturally calculated 
to produce. 

“ We are told, for inftance, that 
William hated and determined to eras 
dicate the language of this ifland, and to 
introduce the Norman in its place; 
and this has been fo often repeated, 
that Mr. Tyrwhitt has thought dt ne- 
ceflary to refute the affertion by the 
authority of Ordericus Vitalis, a con- 
temporary hiftorian, who tells us, that 
William had, in faét, taken great pains 
to acquire the Anglo-Saxon. . But fure- 
ly, the abfurdity of the charge is i 
beft refutation. William mutt have 
known, that the Franks who conquer- 
ed Gaul, and his own anceftors who 
fubdued Neuftria, had not been able 
lia to 
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to fubftitute the Teutonic for the Ro- 
mance language in their dominions; 
thai themeafure was not at all neceilary 
to the eftablifhment of their power ; 
and that fuch an attempt is, in all cafes, 
po lefs imprafticable than abfurd, be- 
caufe the patient indocility of the mul- 
titud¢ muft ultimately triumph over the 
caprice and tyranny of their armed 
na gg But, having conquered a 
ingdom, and wifhing to retain his 
conqueft, he introduced a code of laws 
which placed his power on a military 
bafis; and he introduced it in the lan- 
guage in which it was originally com- 
piled, and which was familiar to that 
army to which he looked for his fecu- 
rity. By encouraging the ftudy of 
French in the fchools, he gave his fub- 
jects the means of underftanding the 
laws which he expected them to obey. 
He did this, perhaps, tyrannically and 
harfhly; but it is not proved that he 
did it with the view of making the 
Norman the univerfal language of his 
fubjects, or that he expected them, at 
their return from fchool, to talk French 
in their own families: he might, with 
equal wifdom, have fuppofed that they 
would converfe habitually in Latin, 
which they learnt in the fame fchools. 
Even during the reign of Edward the 
Confeffor, the Anglo-Saxon had ceafed 
to be cultivated; and after the con- 
queft, it was fure to become more and 
more barbarous, becaufe it was the 
language of an oppreffed and enflaved 
people; but it continued to exift. In- 
deed, the obfcurity of our earlicf 
poets is well known to arife from this 
fource; and the great influx of French 
words which wes ultimately intxo- 
duced, and thus formed the Anglo- 
Norman or Englifth language, was to 
far from being a confequence of the 
tyrannical policy of the Conqueror, 
that it was moft rapid at the very pe- 
riod when that policy was abandoned; 
that is to fay, a little before the time 
of Minot, Gower, and Chaucer; and 
was the natural refuit of increafing n- 
tercourfe between the Nerman nobles 
and their Englifn vaifals.””? Vol. t. p. 26. 
“ ‘Though the minftrel character be 
now loft both in England and France, 
the traces of it are not univerfally ef- 
faced. In Wales, the modern harper 
is oceafionally found to poffefs the ac- 
complifhments of the ancient bard: 
and among the Italians, the improvi/a- 
ter: Of Rome and Florence, who are 





ufually ready to attend the table of g 
traveller, and greet him with an exten. 
porary poem on any fubject which he 
fhall prefcribe, and protrated to q 
length which is only meafured by hig 
patience, zre no bad reprefentations of 
the antique minftrels ; * particular 
when they are accompanied (as fre. 
quently happens) by an attendant my. 
fician, who gives the tone to their re. 
citative, and fills up the paufes be. 
tween the ftanzas by a few notes on 
his inftrument. The third charaéer, 
or difour, is alfo to be found in Many 
parts of Italy, but particularly at Ve. 
nice; where, mounted on a temporary 
{caffolding, or fometimes on a ftool or 
barrel, he recites, from memory, whole 
cantos of Ariofto. 

“The fituation of a minftrel pre. 
fcribed to him the choice of his fub. 
ject. Addreffing himfelf to an audience 
who lived only for the purpofe of 
fighting, and who confidered their 
time as of little value when otherwife 
employed, he was fure of being liften- 
ed to with patience and credulity, fo 
long as he could tell of heroes and en- 
chanters: and he could be at no lofs 
for either, becaufe the hiftories of all 
the heroes and enchanters that the 
world had produced, were to be found 
in a few volumes, of eafy accefs. 

“ As vanity is not eafily fubdued, a 
people who are not quite fatisfied with 
their prefent infignificance, will often 
be tempted to indemnify themfelves 
by a retrofpective warfare on their 
enemies; and will be the more prodi- 
gal in affigning triumphs to their heroic 
anceftors, becaufe thofe who in former 
aces contefted the battle, can no longer 
be broucht forward to difpute the 
claim of victory. ‘This will explain the 
numerous triumphs of King Arthur: 
we have already feen, that a book con 
taining the relation of his exploits, 
and of thefe of his knights of the round 
table, and of his faithful enchanter, 
Merlin, together with the antecedent 
hiftory of the Britifh kings, from the 
deftruction of Trey, was purchafed in 
Brittany, about the ‘year 1109, by 
Walter, arckhdeacon of Oxford, 4 
learned antiquary of thofe days, and 
cénfided to Geoffrey of Monmouth, 4 
Welth Benedictine monk, who trant 
lated it into Latin, with fome additions 
and interpolations, The French tranf- 
lations of Wace and Rufticien de Pil 
and the Saxon and Englith verfions of 
Layamon 
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Lavamon and Robert de Brunne, laid 
open this mais of hiftory, to readers of 
ery defcription. 
Ooh ond work, equally abound- 
ing in marvellous adventures, and ap- 
arently written about the fame time 
with Geoffrey of Monmouth’s chro- 
nicle, is the hiftory of Charlemagne 
and the twelve peers of France, forged 
ander the name of Turpin, a monk of 
the eighth century, who, for his fer- 
vices againft the Saracens, was raifed 
to the archbifhopric of Rheims. The 
real author was perhaps a Spaniard. 
This work was tranflated from Latin 
into French, by Michael de Hains, in 


1207. 

«The third fource of romantic fic- 
tion, was the hiftory of Troy. Ho- 
mer’s works were unknown at the 
period of which we are fpeaking, but 
the ftory was kept alive in two Latin 
pieces, which paffed under the names 
of Dares Phrygius, and Dictys Creten- 
fis; and from thefe, as we have already 
feen, 2 French poem on the Trojan 
war liad been compiled by Benoit de 
St. More, the contemporary and rival of 
Wace. Amore improved compilation 
from the fame fources, tnder the title 
of Hiftoria de Bello ‘T'rojano, compre- 
hending the Theban and Argonautic 
ftories, from Ovid, Statius, and Vale- 
rius Flaccus, was written by Guido de 
Colonna, a native of Meflina, about 
the year 1260. 

“ Afexander the Great was known 
to the writers of romance, not only by 
tranflations from Quintus Curtius, a 
writer much admired in the middle 
ages, but alfo by a hiftory much better 
fuited to the purpofes of the hiftorians 
of chivalry, originally written in Perfic, 
and tranflated into Greek, under the 
afflumed name of Callifthenes, by Si- 
meon Seth, keeper of the wardrobe at 
Conftantinopie, under the Kynper 
Michael Ducas, about the year reso. 
Such a narrative could not tail of ob- 
aiming a very general circulation, A 
Latin tranflation of it is quoted by 
Giraldas Cambrentis; and the famous 
Roman d@’Alexandre, written (as Fau- 
chet tells us) about the year 1200, by 
four confederates ‘en jonglerie,’ ap- 
Pears to be partly a paraphrate of that 
tranilation. 


a¢ 





“Thefe four works may be confi- 
dered as the foundation on which was 
erected the vait Gothic fabric of ro- 
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mance; and matevia!s for the fuper- 
ftructure were readily found in an age 
when anecdotes and apologucs were 
thought very neéceffary even to dif- 
courtes delivered from the pulpit, and 
when all the fables that could be 
gleaned from ancient writings, or fromi 
the relations of travellers, were col- 
lected into ftory-books, and preferved 
by the learned for that purpofe.”— 
Vol. is pe 132 


ON THE PRIVAT" LIFE OF THE 
ENGLISH DURING THE REIGN OF 
HENRY VI, 

“THAT we may not be encum- 
bered by the accumulation of our ma- 
terials, it is obvioufly neceffary to take 
fome opportunity of reviewing thote 
which we have collected; of compar- 
ing them with fuch deicriptions of 
national manners as are furniihed by 
our profefled hiitorians; and of con- 
necting them with fuch farther parti- 
culars, as are to be gleaned from 
fources of incidental information. For 
this neceilary digreflion, there is no 
period more convenient than that on 
which we are now entering; becaule 
the interval between the reigns of 
Henry V. and Henry VIII. which com- 
prehends near a century, although un- 
commonly rich in Scotch poets of dif- 
tinguifhed excelience, does not furnifh 
us with a fingle name among ibe natives 
of England deferving of much notice. 
Our furvey muti, of courfe, be very 
rapid, and rather defultory, but it will 
at leait break the monotony of the 
narrative, and precluds, 
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the neceifity of introducing many de- 
tached obfervations, which, when cur 
extracts become more amufing, vwrould 
prove a difagresable interruptien to 
the reader. 

“ To begin with the lower clailes of 


lociety. 
ae ne i eee iS 
*¢ It is generally agreed, tnat before 


the Norman conqueit, and for a k 


time after, nearly ail the lands of the 
kingdom were cultivated by ferfs, 
Wiole Atuation waa, in many refpects, 
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ilavery. It may, however, be inferred 
from the very curious extra already 
P} Ploughman, that 


of the fourteenth 
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with refpeét to their feudal lords, were 
perfectly free, with refpect to their 
immediate employers. ‘The poet fays, 


¢ Labourers that have no land to live 
on, but their hands— 
* But if they be highly hired elfe will 
they chide.’ 
DBuring a great part of the year, in- 
deed, they were glad to work for a 
mere iubfiftence ; but when provitions 
were plentiful, they could only be in- 
duced to work at all, by the tempta- 
tion of exceflive wages.’ Againil this 
indolence, the author inveighs with 
great vehemence; but his remon- 
ftrances were ybrobably ineffeétual, be- 
lefs profufion, are the natural charac- 
teriftics of an opprefied and degraded 
people. 

“ Refides, their conduct feems to 
have arifen, in fome meafure, from the 
imperfect ftate of agriculture. Animal 
food formed a coniderable part of the 
fupport of the people; but as the 
whole of the manure was uled on the 
arable lands, and it was impofiible that 
large numbers of cattle could fubfift 
during the cold fvafon on the natural 
paftures, they were flaughtered and 
jalted in autumn for a winter provifion, 
This is a reaion adduced by Sir John 
Fortefcue for rejecting the gabelle or 
falt-tax, as a fource of revenue for 
England. ‘In France,’ fays he, ¢ the 
‘ people falten but little meat, except 
‘ their bacon, andtherefore would buy 
‘little falt; but yet they be artyd 
‘ (compelled-) to buy more falt than 
they would.—-Tins rule and order 
would be fore abhorred in England, 
as well by the merchants, that be 
wonted to have their freedom in buy- 
‘ing and felling of fault, as by the poo- 
€ ple, that ufen much more to falt their 
* meats than do the French men.’ (For- 
tefcue on Monzrchy, cap. x.) 

“ But it appears, that, partly from 
the improvidence ufual to a barbarous 
late of foviety, and partly from the 
want of thofe internal means ot com- 
raunicatioa, which tend to diftufe | 
veral abundance, thefe flores of animal 
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tood, as well as the grain, were ofter 
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confumed before the reproduction of a 
freth flock. Hence, in the-above-men- 
tioned extracts from Pierce Plough’ 
man, the poor are reprefented as re- 
duced to ‘loaves 
and to § feed hunger with beans and 


> hhaanen 4 1 T., ’ 
of beans and bran, 





‘ baken apples, chyboles and charvell’ 
until the return of the harveft again 
enabled them to wafte their time jn 
idlenefs and profufion. 

“« Even the farmers themfelves, the 
order to which Pierce the Ploughmay 
apparently belonged, do not feem to 
have fared very fumptuoufly, during 
fome part of the year; for he declares, 
that his whole provifion confifts in 
*two green cheefes, fome curds and 
‘ cream, and an oat cake:’ but hé adds, 
that ‘ after Lammas, he might dight 
‘his dinner’ as he likes. ‘The particu 
lars of his weaith are, a cow and calf, 
and a cart-mare, which he keeps for 
the purpofe of carrying manure upon 
his land. Thefe articles, perhaps, were 
defigned to give an exact ftatement of 
his condition in fociety; for they feem 
to agree with what Sir John Fortefeue 
confiders as fufficient for the mainte. 
nance of a yeoman. 

“ It is very honourable to the good 
fenfe of the Englifh nation, that our 
two beft early poets, Chaucer; and the 
author of Pierce Ploughman;_ have 
highly extolled this ufeful body of men; 
while the French minftrels of the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries, univerfally feem to approve 
the fupercilious contempt with which 
the nobles affe&ted to treat them. The 
abfurd prejudices of chivalry on this 
fubject are not ill expreffed by Lydgate, 
where he makes Achilles exprefs his 
apprehenfion that,— 


In this rage furious and wood, 

Fuil likely is that all the noble blood 

Throughout this worlde hall deftroyed 
be; 

And a rural folk (and that were great 
pity), 

Sha) have lordfhip, and wholly go- 
vernance : 

And churtis eke, with forrow and mif 
chance, 

In every land fhall lordis be alone, 

When gentlemen fhall flayen be each 
one. 

“ There is 4 curious chapter in Sit 
John Forteicue’s ‘Treatife de Laudibus 
Leeum Angliz, which fecms to prove 
that the fmaller landholders in England 
ufually enjoyed more comforts thany 
from the general language of hiftorians, 
we fhould be ed to imagines; for he 
aflerts, that ‘ there is fearce a fimall 





‘ villoge in which you may not finda 


‘ knight, an efguire, or fome fubftantial 
* boufebelaers 
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$ bqufebolder, commonly called a fank-’ ¢ moft is to, be feen in the fenny coun. 
$ lene, all men of confiderable eftates: ‘tries and northern parts, unto this 
éthere are others who are called free- ‘day, where, for lack of wood, they 
¢ holders, and many yeomen of eftates ‘ are enforced to continue this ancient 
‘fufficient to make a fubftantial jury.’ manner of building. So in the open 
(Chap. xxix.) This wealth he attri- * and champain countries, they are en- 
putes principally to the enclofure of ‘* forced, for want of ftuff, to ufe no 


our pafture lands. © fuds ® at all, but only frank-pofts, 
«The fame writer thus defcribes the ‘and fuch principals; with here and 


comparative poverty of the French ‘ there agirding, whereunto they fafen 
common people: ‘The fame commons ‘ their {plints or raddles, and then caft 
‘be fo impoverifhed and deftroyed, ‘it all over with thick clay, to keep 
‘that they may unneth (/earcely) live. out the wind, which otherwife would 
‘They drink water ; they eat apples, ‘annoy them. Certes, this rude kind 
¢with bread right brown, made of rye. ‘of building made the Spaniards, in 
‘ They eat no fiefh, but if be feldom a * Queen Mary’s days, to wonder, but 
‘fittle lard, or of the entrails or heads ¢ cluefly when they faw what large diet 
¢ of beafts flain for the nobles and mer- ¢ was ufed in many of thefe fo homely 
‘chants of the land. They wearenno ‘ cottages; infomuch, that one of no 
‘woollen, but if it be a peor coat un- ¢ fmall reputation amongft them, faid 
‘der their outermoft garment, made ‘ after this manner: “ Thefe Englifh,” 
‘of great canvafs, and call it a frock. ‘quoth he, “ have their houfes made 
‘Their hofen be of like canvais, and ¢ of tlicks and dirt, but they fare com- 
‘ pafien not their knee, wherefore they ‘ monty fo well as the king”.’ (Har- 
‘be gartered, and their thighs bare. rifon’s Defcription of England, pre- 
‘Their wives and children gon bare- fixed to Holinthed, p. 187.) 

‘foot; they may in none other wile “ We have already feen that glazed 
‘live. For fome of them that was windows f+ are always mentioned by 
‘wont to pay to his lord for his tene- our early poets, with an air of affecta- 
‘ment which he hireth by the ygar, a_ tion, which evinces their rarity ; fo that 
*feute (a crown), paycth now to the we are not turprifed at being told that 
‘king, over. that icute, five feutes. the yeomen and farmers were perfectly 





$Wherethrough they be artyd (com- 
* pelled ) by neceffity fo to watch, labour, 
“and grub in the ground for their fuf- 
‘tenance, that their nature is much 
¢ wafted, and the kind of them brought 
‘tonought. They gon crooked, and 
‘are feeble, not able to fight, &c.’ 
(Fortefcue on Monarchy, chap. iii.) 

* « But though the lower orders of 
people in England were fo advantage- 
oufly diftinguithed from thofe of other 
nations, by a fuperiority in food and 
clothing, their domettic buildings feem 
to have been much inferior to thofe on 
the continent; and this inferiority con- 


tinued even down to the reign of 


Queen Elizabeth, as appears from the 
confeffion of Harrifon : 

“¢ Tn old time,’ fays he, ‘the houfes 
‘of the Britons were flightly fet up 
‘with a few pofts, and many raddles 


* (hurdles), with ftable and all offices 
funder one roof; the like whereof al- 


* © The upright beams. Sax.” 


contented with windows of lattice. 
Rooms provided with chimnies are alfo 
noticed as a luxury, by the author of 
Pierce Ploughman; but it is dificult 
to read with gravity, the fagacious 
obfervaticns of Harrifon, on the ill 
confequences attending the enjoyment 
of warmth, without the riik of fuffo- 
cation. ‘ Now,’ fays he, ‘ have we 
‘many chimnies, and yet our tender- 
‘lings complain of rheums, catarrhs, 
‘and poles (colds in the. bead). They 
‘ had we none but reredofés [, and our 
*heads did never ache. For as the 
‘fmoke in tho’e days was fuppofed to 
¢ be afufficient hardening for the timber 
* of the houfe, fo it was reputed a far 
‘ better medicine to keep the good man 
‘and his family from the quacke 


© (ague), or pofe; wherewith, as then, 


‘ very few were oft acquainted.’ (De 


fcription of England, p.a12.), 
“© Aticr witnefling the indignatioa 


+ “ Anderfon (Hiftory of Commerce, vol. i. p. go, ccit. 1764) fays, that 
they were firft introduced into England A.D. 1190.” 


t  Reredofless; this word is iometimes ufed 1 
ney, and fometimes as a frbftitute for one. It feems *o mean a plate of iron, or 
peshaps a coating of brick, to enible the wall te refit the fame.” 


t 


yrefs fome part of a chim. 


which 
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which this author has vented againft 
the tenderlings of his time, the reader 
may poflibly learn with fome furprife, 
that from the latter end of the thir- 
teenth, to near the fixteenth century, 
perfons of all ranks, and of both fexes, 
were univerfally in the habit of fleeping 
quite naked. ‘This cuftom is often al- 
Tuded to by Chaucer, Gower, Lyd- 
gate, and all our ancient writers. In 
the * Squire of Low Degree,” there is 
a curious inftance,— 
She rofe, that lady dere, 

To take her leave of that fquyere 

All fo naked as fhe was born, 

She ftood her chamber door beforn. 


“In the ‘ Arefta Amorum,’ a lady 
who had ftipulated to throw a nofegay 
to her lover, on a particular right on 
each week, complains of the difficulty 
the found in efcaping to the window, 
“ot par fois etoit reute nue par I’ efpace 
* de deux groffes heures.’ This ftrange 
practice prevailed at a time when the 
@ny-dreis of both fexeswas much warm- 
er than at prefent ; being generally bor- 
dered, and often lined with furs; info- 
much that numberlefs warrens were 
eftablifhed in the neighbaurhood of 
London, for the purpofe of fupplying 
its inhabitants with rabbets’ fkins. 

“ Perhaps it was this warmth of 
clothing that enabled our anceftors, in 
defiance of a northern climate, to fe- 
renade their miftrefies with as miich 
perfeverance, as if they had lived under 
the torrid zone. Chaucer thonght he 
had given us the date of his dream 
with fufficient exaétnefs, when he de- 
fcribed it as happening 

About fuch hour as lovers weep 

And cry after their ladies grace. 


* In France, as appear® from the 
work already quoted, the lovers were 
fometimes bound to conduét ‘les ta- 
© bourins et les das meneftriers,’ to the 
doors of their miftrefles, between mid- 
night and daybreak, on every feftival 
throughout the year; though the prin- 
cipal feafon for fuch gallantry was the 
beginning of May, when the windows 
were ornamented with pots of marjo- 
ram, and maypoles hung with garlands 
carried through the ftreets, and raifed 
before every door in fucceffion. This 
was called, ‘ reveiller les pots de mario- 
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‘laine,’ and ‘planter le mai” The 
fame feafon appears tohave been chofen 
by Englifh lovers, for the purpofe of 
‘ crying after their ladies grace, 

* In houfes, of which the walls were 
made of clay, and the floors of the fame 
materials, and where the ftabling was 
under the fame roof with the dwellin 
rooms, the furniture was not likely tg 
be coftly. Of this the author jut 
quoted, received, from fome ancient 
neighbours, the following defcription; 
‘ Our fathers (yea and we ourfelves), 
* have lien full oft upon ftraw pallets, 
‘on rough mats, covered only witha 
* theet, under coverlets maid of dag. 
© fwain, or gh * (I ufe their own 
* terms), anda good round log under 
‘their heads, mftead of a bolfter or 
‘ pillow. If it were fo that our fathers, 
‘or the good ‘man of the houfe, had, 
* within feven years after his marriage, 
* purchafed a mattrefs or flock bed, 
© and thereto a fack of chaff to reft hig 
* head upon, he thought himfelf to be 
‘as well lodged as the lord of the 
* town 3 who, peradventure, lay feldom 
‘in abed of down or whole feathers, 
* As for fervants, if they had any theet 
* above them, it was well; for feldom 
‘had they any under their bodies, tp 
‘keep them from the pricking ftraws 
‘that ran oft through the canvafs of 
* the pallet, and rafed their hardened 
‘hides.’ (P. 188.) 

“ The progrefs of improvement in 
building, was from clay to lath and 
plafter, which was formed into panels 
between the principal timbers: to 
floors or pargets(as Harrifon calls them, 
i.e. parguets), coated with plafter of 
Paris; and to ceilings overlaid with 
mortar, and wafhed with lime or plat 
ter ‘ of delectable whitenefs.’ Coun- 
try houfes were generally covered with 
fhingles; but in towns, the danger of 
fires obliged the inhabitants to adopt 
the ufe of tile or fate. Thefe latter 
buildings were very folid, and confifted 
of many ftories projecting over each 
other, fo that the windows, on oppo- 
fite fides of the ftreet, nearly met.— 
* The walls of our houfes on the inner 
‘ fides,’ fays Harrifon, ‘ be either hang- 
‘ ed with tapeftry, arras-work, or paint 
‘ed cloths, wherein either divers hil- 
‘tories, or herbs, beafts, knots, and 


* “ vax. Sax. (from whence dagele or draggle), any thing pendent, a/hred, 
The term therefore means any patched materials, like thofe worn by the pooret 


country people.” 


¢ fuch 











¢fuch like, are ftained, or elfe they 
‘are feeled with oak of our own, or 
twainfcot brought out of the eaft 
‘countries.’ This relates, of courfe, 
to the houfes of the wealthy, which he 
alfo reprefents as abounding in plate 
and pewter. In earlier times, wooden 
platters, bowls, and drinking veiiels 
were univerfally ufed, excepting in the 
houfes of the nobles. In Frauce, if we 
may believe M. de Paumy (Vic privée 
des Francois), flices of bread, called 
‘Pains Tranchoirs,’ were ufed as a 
fubftitute for plates, till the reign of 
Louis XII.” Vol. i. p. 312. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Explanatory Obfervations on the 
Map. 





EXTRACT FROM THB PREFACE. 


“ IT has long been confidered as a 
matter of not only pleafant and cu- 
rious, but even of ufeful inquiry, to 
determine the roads and ftations of the 
Romans, while they held the dominion 
of this ifland. Many of them have 
been afcertained with indifputable pre- 
cifion; fome have been conjectured, 
fubje& to much doubt and controver- 
fy; and many more remain ftill entirely 
undifcovered, to excite the diligence 
of the antiquary. Southwell certainly, 
Newark with great probability, prefents 
a moft exuberant field for examination. 
This field it has been my amufement 
to explore with fome labour and at- 
tention, and to cultivate with the 
laudable profpe& of reaping a crop not 
altogether unworthy the attention of 
the learned. Should it appear that 
feveral roads of confiderable confe- 
quence, and feveral ftations fituated on 
or near them, belonging to the Romans, 
refpecting which hiftory has been fi- 
lent, have been afcertained; that the 
lines and limits of many more, whch 
were heretofore dubious, ‘have been 
fixed 3 and that, on the whole, fuch a 
plain itinerary has been laid down, as 
will materially aflift future explorers, 
not only of Roman but of Saxon and 
Norman antiquities, in this part of the 
country, one of my principal purpofes 
will have been accomplifhed. It was 
next to impoffible for any one, invefti- 
gating the origin and fortune of the 
town of Southwell, not to contemplate, 
with a confiderable degree of admira- 
tion, its moft extraordinary and ftu- 
pendous church; to me it was by no 
means even a fubordinate object. The 
diftingutihing characterifties of Roman, 
Saxon, Danith, Norman, and Gethic 
architecture, have long been very fa- 
vourite objeéts of folicitous inquiry. 
This ftately though unequal pile pre 
fents almoft every of thefe different 
fpecies, in perfect condition, difcri- 
minated with mof obvious preciiion, 
and bearing ample teftimony to each 
gradual and minute fuccefiive improve- 
ment in architectural fcience; from 
the rude and clumfy pier of Harold’s, 
or of Canute’s days, to the light fan- 
taftic Gothic fhaft, ufed in the reigns 
of the latter Henrys. With fuch an 
agglomeration, as it were, of fpeci- 
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mens always before me, I formed the 
arduous attempt of extracting from 
them a fort of architectural index, or 
nomenclature of columns, arches, and 
ornaments; by means of which the 
origin of every ancient building might, 
almoft on a firft view, be dated. How 
far thefe endeavours have been fuccefi- 
ful will be determined by the perufal 
of the following pages.” P. vil. 





EXTRACTS. 
ORIGIN OF ARCHITECTURE. 


“TT may be difficult, perhaps, to 
afcertain the precife period of the 
world when architecture may be firft 
dignified by the appellation of a {cience: 
when convenience for habitation ceafed 
to be the fole object of the builder; 
when uie gave place to ornament, and 
when men no longer followed their 
own inclinations in the erection of their 
dwellings; but meafured their exer- 
tions by the rules of proportion, and 
the limitations of order. Jt feems on 
all hands, however, to be agreed, that 
the Tyrians were the firft, of whole 
perfection in the art of building hiftory 
gives any authentic teftimony. 

“ That the Tyrians had arrived to 
a very great degree of celebrity in the 
fcience of architecture, we may con- 
clude from the prophecy of Ifaiah, 
when foretelling the downfal of their 
tnagnificent city. 

“The Grecians were the next in 
order of time, with whom architecture 
feerns to have obtained an honourable 
fituation in the catalogue of arts. ‘The 
fpecimens, that remain to our time, 
moft powerfully evince to what fubli- 
mity of delign, and corredueds of exe. 
eution, this learned people elevated it. 
With them originated the very names 
and diftindtions, by which every order 
and every ornament are fill denorninat- 
ed, among the followers of this profef. 
fion, The Romans fucceedcd the Gre- 
cians in the empire of arts, as well as of 
arms; and the many remains, which 
their defolated capital fill exhibits of 
their ancient grandeur, amply teftify 
With what fidelity and effect they co. 
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pied the defigns, and followed the in. 
ftructions of their illuftricus predecef. 
fors. The Romans arrived at their 
acme in every fpecies of fcience durin, 
the reign of Auguftus. It is no won. 
der that architecture fhould accom. 
pany her fifter arts at the time of their 
maturity, as well as in their dectine, 
Thus, by the fingle exception of Tra. 
jan *, we do not read a fingle reign, 
after that of Auguftus, in which any 
building of great beauty or magnifi. 
cence was erected by the Romans, 
The proudeft monuments of this art, 
it is true, were involved in the Re. 
neral devaftation of the weftern em. 
pire; but the fame of fome of them 
would have furvived the downfal of 
the imperial grandeur, if they had been 
cither numerous or magnificent. Ure 
der the laft twenty-eight emperors, in. 
deed, there was no Ieifure for the 
cultivation of fcience, or for the exer. 
cife of the arts. If we except Alexan. 
der Severus, few of them united the 
talents with the inclination neceffary 
for undertaking works of grandeur; 
but even the beft of them were fo con- 
tinually harafled by foreign enemies, 
or by domeftic broils, that it became 
impollible to cultivate the arts of peace, 
Even Vitruvius would fearcely have 
been an architect under the reigns ofa 
Maximin or a Gordian. 

“The fifth century produced a new 
epoch in the annals of architecture. 
‘The ravages of the Vifigoths deftroyed 
nearly all the moft beautiful and mag- 
nificent monuments of Grecian as well 
fas of Roman antiquity; and introdu 
ced, in lieu of them, that ftyle of build- 
ing commonly denominated Gothic, 
Onthe ruinsof ancient architecture was 
ingrafted, alfo, another fpecies from 
the fouth, as the Gothic was from the 
north, viz. the Moorifh or Saracenic. 
Though there was a general refem- 
blance between thefe tsvo ftyles, info- 
much that many writers have mif- 
takenly treated of them as one and the 
fame, there wasa palpable, and a very 
material difference. As a principal 
object, however, in not a few of the 
fucceeding pages, will be an endeavour 


* « Trajan's pillar, as it is called, was defigned and built tm honour of that 
emperor, by the architect Apoilodorus, whofe name it has immortalized: 


the fame reyrn ali that 
Giluny of twenty-two 


tupendous work the bridge over the Danube, cote 
iehes, was projeéted and accomplithed. Caligula we 


dees, is faid to have begun a bridge over the Gulf of Baiz, but this is not well 
authenticaicd,” 
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to mark, with precifion, the revolu- 
tions that have taken place in ancient 
architecture, fince the downfal of the 
weftern empire (which, if accomplith- 
ed, will enable us to determine, with 
tolerable accuracy, the origin and age 
of almoft every ancient building in the 
world), my firft effort, at tle com- 
mencement of this inveftigation, fhall 
be to bring into one point of view the 
opinions of all the writers of eminence 
on this intricate fubject. Where they 
agree, or do not differ materially from 
each other, and their obfervations have 
received confirmation from more mo- 
dern difcoveries, they afford a tolerably 
eorrect and decifive rule, whereby to 
form our judgment. Where they dif- 
fer among themfelves, where they are 
contradicted by recent difcoveries, or 
where their opinions have not met with 
the general concurrence of mankind, 
the fubject is fairly open for new dif- 
cuflion, without the imputation of 
prefumption; for new conjecture, with- 
out the charge of temerity.” P. 5. 





THE ARCHITECTURE GF SOUTH- 
WELL CHURCH. 


“TO the Norman order of archi- 
tecture (which it feems did not differ 
materially, at firft, from the Saxon, in 
any of its moft effential characteriftic 
features ; but was equally diftinguithed 
by circular arches and maffive pillars, 
with, perhaps, fome little addition of 
fculpture, and, in fome inftances, vault- 
ed roofs) fucceeded, what is generally 
underftood, though fome think impro- 
perly, by the denomination of Gothic: 
becaufe, as Wren writes, ‘ the Goths 
‘were rather the deftroyers, than in- 
‘ventors of arts.’ This ftyle of build- 
ing feems to have been introduced be- 
fore the reign of King John, and to 
have prevailed very generally in that of 
Henry III. It continued, with little 
variation, till the time of Edward II. 
when a confiderable alteration took 
place in the conftruction of the pillars 
and roofs. ‘The latter began to be di- 
vided into feveral compartments, by 
kinds of ribs, meeting in the centre of 
the arch, and forming triangular ipaces 
on each fide. Thefe ribs, anc the 
Junctions of them, were more or lets 
ornamented, according to the aM™uence 
of the builder, the fkill of the architec, 
the vicinity of the place to the feats of 
fathion and improvement, either me- 
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tropolis of the kingdom (London or 
York), and to the purpofes of the 
building. The columns now began to 
take the form of a clufter of {mall pil- 
lars, clofely united; and forming one 
compact and folid, but flender and 
elegant fupport. About this period, 
and before any great alteration began 
to prevail in the mode of conftructing 
the windows, we might, from the ge- 
neral ftyle of this fabric, if we wanted 
other evidence, pronounce the choir 
of Southwell church to have been 
erected; but this matter is placed be- 
yond a doubt by the licenfe of the 
king (Edward IIl.), in the eleventh 
year of his reign, to the chapter, for 
the getting of ftones from a quarry in 
his foreft of Shirewood, forthe build- 
ing of their church. 

“ ‘The heads of Edward IIT, and his 
queen, as alfo that of the Black Prince, 
fupport the ribs or fprings of feveral 
arches in the choir. The prince’s 
head, crowned with his three feathers, 
is particularly confpicuous on the north 
fide; and over the centre arch on the 
fouth fide, are the feathers only, neatly 
cut in the ftone. By thefe numerous 
compliments to the prince, we may 
prefume this part was erected juft at 
that point of time, when, by his con- 
queft in France, he was in the zenith 
of his popularity. 

“In conformity with the general 
tafte ofthat age, the windows are nar- 
row, pointed, unornamented, and 
without any divifion by ftone guts or 
mullions. It was not. till late in this 
reign, or in the next, that the fafhion 
became general of having the windows 
much larger, lefs pointed, and divided 
into feveral lights by fmall ftone pillars, 
terminating in various ramifications 
withig the arch; beautified and diver- 
fified, as accident influenced or defign 
dictated. 

“ Of this latter fecies of architec- 
ture, Southwell church exhibits more 
fpecimens than one, and thofe not in- 
elecant; viz; the chapter-houle, and 
the fereen, which divides the choir from 
the weftern part of the church. Thefe 
are of the fame ftyle, and, to all appear- 
ance, of the fame age 3 doubtlets much 
pofterior in date to the rett of the Go- 
thie avork in this church. The chap- 
ter-houfe is a detached octagonal build- 

e, connected by a cloifter with the 


nyrth aifle of the choir, To what reign 
its erection ought to be attributed, we 
Kk 2 may, 
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may, perhaps, void as we are of any 
thing like a record on the, fubje&, find 
it no eafy matter to determine, The 
outfide does not boaft a profufion of 
ornament, though its battlement and 
buttreffes are light and well finifhed, 
and in a good tafte. The infide is 
much fuperior. The arch of entrance 
has arrefted the admiration of many 
travellers; who, in fo plain, and even 
clumfy a building as the major part of 
this church prefents to the view, could 
form no. expectation of meeting with a 
piece ot fculpture, exceeding in ele- 
gance of defign, and corre¢tneis of exe- 
cution, almoft every thing of a fimilar 
kind in this kingdom *. ‘This chapter- 
houfe is, in a general fenfe, built upon 
the model of that of York, but in many 
particulars differs from it materially. 
‘The arch, of which I have been treat- 
ing, isin the fame ftyle, but very fuperior 
in beauty and workmanthip. The roof 
is of ftone, not very richly ornamented, 
but light and fimple, and rather ele- 
gant. The ftalls, which are niches in 
the wall, and extend quite round the 
room, are divided, each from the con- 
tiguous one, bya fmall plain cylindri- 
cal colump, Thefe columns fanport 
the arched heads of. the ftalls; all of 
which are pointed, and much deco- 
rated with fculpture, of a fingular and 
curious, but not very ftriking or high. 
ly finithed kind. Of the devices on 
thefe ftalls, it is fomewhat remarkable, 
confidering they are very numerous, 
that no two bear the fimalleft refem- 
blance to each other. The windows 
are of the later Gothic; large, light, 
not much pointed at the vertex, and 
diyided into three compartments by 
ftone mullions. It is to be lamented, 
that the painted glafs, which once 
adorned them, is almof wholly de- 
ftroyed; the few mutilated fragments 
that remain being infufficient for any 
purpofes of illuftration refpecting the 
date of the building, or the benefactors 
to its foundation. The origin of the 
fcreen is involved in the fame obfcuri- 
ty; but as the ftyle is nearly if not al- 
together fimilar, it may reafonably be 
attributed to the fame period. 


“ It is obfervable in the choir of this 
church, the only part, the date of 
which can be incontrovertibly afcer, 
tained; that the fafhionable ftyle of ar. 
chitecture was unknown at Southwell 
for full half a century after it had pre. 
vailed in moft other parts of the king. 
dom : for the more ornamented Gothic 
had been long introduced, and indeed 
was become very general in public 
buildings, at the time this part of 
Southwell church was erected. The 
choir, which was indifputably com. 
pleted-in the reign of Edward III, js 
of the ftyle of Edward I.; fo the chap. 
saarhdeke. which has al] the appearance 
of being built much fubfequent to the 
contiguous parts of the church, is of 
tle ftyle of Edward III. excepting, in. 
deed, the arch at the entrance, and 
that carries with it a ftill more modém 
appearance. If we affix to this build 
ing an origin as much fubfequent to 
the introduction of that ftyle, of which 
it bears the appearance, as the choir 
itfelf is after that age, whofe features 
predominate in it, we muft place the 
chapter-houfe in the reign of Rich- 
ard If. Should this conjecture meet 
with no material objection, it will re. 
ceive fome confirmation from a preva. 
lent tradition, refpecting one of the 
ornaments of the arch, at the entrance 
into the cloifter, which leads to the 
place we are examining. The oma 
ment I mean is the head of a bithop, 
On what foundation does not appear, 
but this has always been fuppofed, at 
Southwell, to be a reprefentation of 
Archbifhop Neville. Neville, we know, 
filled the fee of York in the reign of 
Richard ; to which period the building 
of the chapter-houfe has been attri- 
buted. Giving credit, therefore, to the 
teftimony of tradition, thefe facts feem 
to confer fome reciprocity of illuftra- 
tion on each other, and give us ground 
to conclude, that this chapter-houle 
was built, perhaps by the bounty, at 
leaft under the fanétion of this prelate, 
Another circumftance, not to be omit- 
ted, is, that on the oppofite fide of 
the arch to the archbifhop, is the head 
of a king, very tike the engraving of 


* « Dr. Drummond, the late archbifhop of York, whofe tafte and fcience in 
architecture are inconteftably eftalithed, by the buildings he erected at Bithop- 
tnorpe,- preferred the arch, which'Is the prefent fubject of obfervation, to every 
thing of the kind in the kingdom; and even went fo far as to fay, he had fearcely 


feen it furpafied in Italy.” 


King 
























King Richard in Rapin’s Hiftory of 
England ; and in the window over this 
arch, till of late years, was the por- 
traiture of John Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
cater, and uncle to that king, an a 
fquare of glafs, well painted, and in 
good prefervation.” P. 58. 
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XLV. Barrow’s Tra 1s into the Fute- 
yior of Southern Africa. (Continued 
from p. 196.) 

ounmigiintioree: 

THE KAFFERS UNACQUAINTED WITH 

THE USE OF FISH. 
“ (THERE are perhaps few nations, 
befides the Kaffers, that hav® 
not contrived to draw fome advantages 
from the poffeffion, of the fea-coaft. 

They have no kind of fifhery whatfo- 

ever, either with nets or boats. Whe- 

ther they retain any remains of fuper- 
ftition attached to fome of the various 
modifications through which the Ma- 
fiometan, as well as the Chriftian, re- 
ligion has undergone in its progrefs 
through different countries, that for- 
bids them the ute of fifth, or whether 
their way of life has hitherto prevented 
them from thinking on the means of 
obtaining a livelihood from the waters, 
I cannot pretend to fay; but they 
fcarcely know what kind of a creature 
afith is. The whole extent of their 
coaft, that is wafhed by the fea and 
interfected by the mouths of feveral 
large rivers, does not prodyee a fingle 
boat, nor canoe, nor any thing that 
refembles a floating veflel. ‘The thort 

{pace of time, perhaps, which they 

have occupied that part of Africa they 

now inhabit, has not yet fufficicntly 
familiarized them to the nature of deep 

waters, to intruft themifelves upon a 

frail bark. 

‘ ili robur et xs triplex 
‘ Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 

*Commifit pelago ratem 
‘ Primus’ 
“The Kaffers moft certainly are not 

the aborigines of the fouthern angle of 

Africa. Surrounded on all fides by 

people that differ in every point, in 

colour, in features, in form, in difpo- 
fition, in manners, and in language, it 
would be abfurd to confider them as 
indigenous to the fmall fpot they now 
pofiefs. ‘To fpeculate upon their ori- 
gin, it might not perhaps be far from 
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the mark to fuppofe them to have 
fprung from fome of the tribes of thofe 
wandering Arabs known by the name 
of Bedyins. Thefe people are known 
to have penetrated into almoft every 
part of Africa. Much of the Arab 
features are vifible in the countenance 
of a Kaffer; and there is a ftrong re- 
femblance in his way of life, his pafto~ 
ral habits, his character, and treatment 
of ftrangers that may want his protec- 
tion. Colonigs of thefe people have 
found their way even to the iflands of 
South Africa, where more difficulties 
would occur than in a journey over 
land to the Cape of Good Hope. By 
fkirting the Red Sea, and turning to 
the fouthward- along the fea-coaft, the 
great defert of fand that divides Africa 
into two parts is entirely avoided, and 
the paflage lies over a country habi- 
table as far as is known in every part.” 
P.21l. 


DISPOSAL OF THEIR DEAD. 

“ ‘THE Kaffers differ alfo very ma- 
terially from all the neighbouring na- 
tions in their manner of difpofing of 
the dead. Funeral rites are beftowed 
only on the bodies of their chiefs, and 
on their children. ‘The firft are gene- 
rally interred very deep in the kraals or 
places where their own oxen uted to 
ftand at nights; aid the bodies of in- 
fants are moft commonly depofited in 
the ant-hills that have been excavated 
by the myrmecophage or ant-eaters. 
The reft are expofed to be devoured 
by wolves. As thefe animals drag them 
away immediately into their dens, the 
relations of the deceafed are in no dan- 
ger of being fhocked or difgufted with 
the fight of the mangled carcafs. A 
Kaffer; in confideration of this piece 
of fervice, holds the life of a wolf fas 
cred, at Jeaft he never endeavours to 
deftroy it; the confequence of which 
is, that the country fwarms with them. 
Some author has afferted, that the 
cuftom of burning the dead was uni- 
verfal, till the practice of it, adopted 
as the moft prudent and convenient 
difpofal of an unpleafant object, be- 
came a fubje&t of oftentatiqus parade ; 
and the funeral pile having at length 
exhaufted the foretts, neceffity obliged 


them to have recourfe to other means, 
fome to interment, others to expofure 
in high places to be devoured by crows 
and vultures. Had the Kaffers ever 
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burned their dead in the country they 
now inhabit, they were under no ne- 
eeffity of difcontinuing the pra¢tice 
for want of fuel, being in the midft of 





inexhauftible forefts.”? P. 200. 
? 
SKETCH OF THE MANNERS AND 


COUNTRY OF THE BOSJESMANS. 


“ THREE weeks had fearcely elapf- 
ed, atter our return from the Kafter 
country, till we were ready for another 
expedition to the northward, acrofs 
the Sneuwberg or Sté6wy Mountains. 
In thefe mountains, and in the country 
immediately behind them, dwells a 
race of men, that, by their habits and 
manner of life, are juftly entitled to 
the name of favage ; a name, however, 
of which, it is greatly to be feared, 
they have been rendered more worthy 
by the conduct of the European fet- 
tlers. They are known in the colony 
by the name of Bosjefmans, or men of 
the buthes, from the concealed mannér 
in which they make their. approaches 
to kill and to plunder. ‘They neither 
cultivate the ground nor breed cattle, 
but fubfift, in part, on the natural pro- 
duce of their country, and make up 
the reft by depredations on the colonifts 
on one fide, and the neighbouring 
tribes of people that are more civilized 
than themfelves, on the other. Twenty 
years ago, it feems, they were lefs nu- 
merous and lefs ferocious than at the 
prefent day; and their boldnefs and 
numbers are faid of late to have very 
much increafed. At one time they 
were pretty well kept under by regular 
expeditions of the peafantry againft 
them. [Each divifion had its com- 
mandant, who was authorized to raife 
a certain number of men, and thefe 
were furnifhed by government with 
powder and ball. It was a fervice at 
all times taken with relu&ance, efpe- 
cially by fuch as were leaft expofed to 
the attacks of the favages; and, during 
the late difturbances of Graaff Reynet, 
thefe expeditions met with confiderable 
interruptions. ‘The people of Bruynt- 
jes Hoogté were the firft who failed in 
raifing their proportion of men. Zuure 
Veldt was’ deferted, and Camdeboo 
and Zwart Ruggens became negligent 
and remifs. The people of Sneuwberg, 
lying neareft to the common enemy, 
were left to fuftain the whole brunt: of 
the bufinefs; and had they not con- 
ducted themilelves with great fortitude, 





perfeverance, and addrefs, that vals, 
able part of the colony, the nurfery of 
cattle, had now been abandoned. 4 
whole divifion called the Tarka, anda 
great part of another, the Sea-cow 
river, and Rhinoceros-berg, had been 
deferted, as well as a fmall part of 
Sneuwberg. ‘There is, however, ano, 
ther caufe which, more than the inter. 
ruption to the expeditions, has tended 
to increafe the ftrength and the bold. 
nefs of thefe favages, and which, un. 
lefs removed, will in the end effect the 
utter ruin of this diftant part of the 
colony. The cafe is this: The go. 
vernment of the Cape, which feemed 
to have been as little acquainted with 
the temper and difpofition of its dif. 
tant fubjects as with the geography of 
the country, formed all its refolutions 
refpecting the Bosjefmans, on repre. 
fentations made to it by the perfons 
immediately concerned. In confequence 
of thefe reprefentations, it decreed 
that fuch of the Bosjefinans as fhould 
be taken alive in the expeditions made 
azaintt them, were to be diftributed 
by lot among the commandant and his 
party, with whom. they were to re, 
main in a ftate of fervitude during their 
lives. Such as have been taken very 
young, and well treated, have turned 
out moft excellent fervants ; they have 
fhown great talent, great activity, and 
great fidelity. An oppofite treatment 
has been productive of a contrary ef: 
fet; and the brutal conduct of moft 
of the Dutch farmers towards thofe in 
their employ has already been noticed, 
The poor Hottentot bears it with pa 
tience, or finks under it; but on the 
temper and the turn of mind of the 
Bosiefinan it has a very different effec, 
He takes the firft opportunity that 
offers of efcaping to his countrymen, 
and contrives frequently to carry off 
with him a muiket, and powder and 
bail. With tales of cruelty he excites 
them to revenge; he affifts them in 
their plans of attack; tells them the 
ftrength of the whole, and of indivi. 
duals; the number of their cattle, and 
the advantages and the dangers that 
will occur in the attempt to carry them 
off; the manner in which expeditions 
are conducted againft them; and, in 
fhort, every thing he knows refpecting 
the colonitts. Armed with mutkets 
and poifoned arrows, a party of thef¢ 
people was bold enough, a few days 
before we commenced our journey, to 
approach 




















approach within four or five miles of 
the Drofdy, from whence they carried 
off feveral hundred fheep. They were 
followed into a kloof of one of the 
mountains of Sncuwberg, where they 
remained in poifeffion of their plunder, 
Jaughing at their purfuers, and inviting 
them to approach and tafte a little of 
their own mutton. One of them fired 
amufket, and the ball grazing the hat 
of a peafant, caufed the purfuing party 
to make a precipitate retreat. 

« Jn order, therefore, to bring about 
a converfation with fome of the chiefs 
of this people; to try if, by prefents 
and a lenient conduct, they could be 
prevailed upon to quit their prefent 
wild and marauding way of life; at 
the fame time to fee the ftate of the 
colony, and the fituation of the inha- 
pitants; to infpect the boundaries, and 
to examine the nature of the country, 
a journey to the northward appeared 
indifpenfably neceffary. It promifed 
alfo much curiofity; and as no Euro- 
pean traveller, ‘except the two gentle- 
men mentioned in the introductory 
chapter, had ever afcended the moun- 
tains of Snow, a great deal of novelty 
was to be expe@ed from it. 

“ On the 20th of October we de- 
parted from the Drofdy, croffed the 
Sunday and its accompanying Karroo, 
and at the diftance of ten miles north- 
wefterly reached the foot of the moun- 
tains, within which a narrow defile of 
five miles in length, and a fteep afcent 
of three miles at the farther extremity, 
led upon the exteafive plains, and 
among the fcattered mountains that 
compofe the Sneuwberg. From the 
plains of Camdeboo, the fronts of 
thefe mountains appear to be the moft 
regular formed, thouzh the moit con- 
fuledly plated, of any’ within the li- 
mits of the colony. ‘The ftone ftratum 
that terminates their fummits i fo 
perfectly horizontal, and fo regularly 
{quared at, the angles, that their -vait 
height and magnitude alone eontradict 
the idea of fuppofing them to be lines 
of mafonry.”’ P. 4346 

“ The following day brought us to 
Waay Hoek, or Windy Corner, the 
habitation of the late provifional land- 
roft of Graaff Reynet, who had figni- 
fied an inclination to accompany us on 
the intended expedition. Ibe had at- 
tended Governor Van Plettenberg on 
his journey northwards, and had fince 
been commandant for many years on 
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expeditions againft the Bosjefmans, 
Which had given him an opportunity 
of being acquainted not only with the 
different parts within, but alfo with 
much of the country beyond, the 
limits of the colony. Having pres 
pared himfelf for the journey, we res 
mained with hin only for the nights 
and on the following morning fent for- 
ward the waggons, While we made an 
excurfion into the mountains on our 
left in fearch of Bosjefmans. A large 
party of thefe people had carried of a 
nu:nber of cattle but two days before 

and another was fuppofed to be ttill 
hovering about in thefe monotains. 
The places of their ufual haunts are 
eafily difcoverable, but generally very 
difficult of accefs, and not fafe to ap- 
proach. ‘The kloofs or chafims, wafhed 
by torrents of water rufhing down the 
fteep fides of the high ftratified moun- 
tains, frequently leave a fucceflion of 
caverns, of which the Bosjefman choofes 
the higheft, as not only removing him 
farther from the danger of a furprife, 
but giving him aifo the commaad of a 
greater extent of country. 

“ In one of thefe retreats were dif 
eovered their recent traces. The fires 
were fcarcely exiinguifhed, and the 
grafs on which they had flept was not 
yet withered. On the ‘mnooth fides cf 
the cavern were drawings of feveral 
animals that had been made from time 
to tinte by thefe favages. Many of 
them were caricatures ; but others were 
too well executed not to arreft atten- 
tion. The differciit antelopes that 
were there delineated had each their 
character fo well difcriminated, tha 
the originals, from whence the repre- 
fentations had been taken, could, with- 
out any difficulty, be afcertaiaed. 
Among the numerous animals that 
were drawn, was t!4 figure of a zebra 
remarkably weil! done; all the marks 
and characters of this animal were ac- 
curately reprefented, and the propor- 
tions were feeiningly correct. The 
force and f{pirit of drawings, given to 
them by bold touches judicioufly ap- 
plied, and by the ¢ffect of light and 
fhadow, could not be expected from 
favages; but for accuracy of outline 
and correctnefs of the different partes, 
worfe drawings than that of the zebra 
have pafled through the engraver’s 
hands, The materials with which they 
had been executed were charcoal, pipes 
clay, and the different ocares. The 
animals 
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animals reprefented were zebras, qua- 
chas, gemfboks, {pringboks, reeboks, 
elands, baboons, and oftriches, all of 
which, except the gemfbok, are found 
upon the very fpot. Several croffes, 
circles, points, and lines, were placed 
in along rank, as if intended to exprefs 
fome meaning; but no other attempt 
appeared at the reprefentation of inani- 
mate objects. In the courfe of travel- 
fing, I had frequently heard the pea- 
fantry mention the drawings in the 
mountains behind the Sneuwberg, 
made by the Bosjefmans; but I took 
it for granted they were caricatures 
only, fimilar to thofe on the doors and 
walls of uninhabited buildings, the 
works of idle boys; and it was no dii- 
agreeable difappointment to find them 
very much the reverfe. Some of the 
drawings were known to be new; but 
many of them had been remembceed 
from the firft fettlement of this part of 
the colony. 

“« A part of the upper furface of the 
cavern was covered with a thick coat- 
ing of a black fubftance, that externally 
had the appearance of pitch. In con- 
fiftence, tenacity, and colour of a 
brownifh black, it refembled Spanith 
liquorice. The fmell was flightly bi- 
tuminous, but faint, and rather offen- 
five. It flamed weakly in the candle, 
and gave out a thin brownifh fluid, but 
no fmell while burning; the refiduum 
was a black coaly fubitance, two thirds 
of the original bulk. The patch ad- 
hering to the rock was covered with 
myriads of very minute flies. In reach- 
ing up to it, in order to cut off a fpe- 
cimen with my knife, the people called 
out to me to defift, affuring. me that if 
the {mallet particle got into the eye, 
the fight of it would be loft for ever; 
that it was deadly poifon, and ufed by 
the Hottentots to imear the points of 
their arrows. ‘They all agreed in the 
baneful qualities of this black matter, 
from having experienced the fatal ef- 
tects of it on feveral of their compa- 
nions, who had fuffered lingering 
deaths from wounds received with ar- 
rows poitoned by the Alip wift, or rock 
poifon. Not having as yet the oppor- 
tunity of trying the deleterious quality 
of the fubftance, I cannot pretend to 
fay whether this account of the pea- 
fantry be ftriétly true. 

“In the courfe of the day we ar- 
rived at the houle of Kriiger, the com- 
mandant of Sneuwbery, who kindly 
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offered his fervices to be of our party, 

though he had but juft returned from 
an expedition againft the Bosjefmang, 
He had at this time with him in the 
houfe one of thefe wild men, with his 

two wives and a little child, which had 
come to him by lot, out of forty that 
had been taken prifoners. The may 

was only, four feet five inches high, 
and his wives were ftill of a thorter 
ftature, one being four feet two, and 
the other four feet three inches, He 
reprefented to us the condition of his 
countrymen as truly deplorable. That 
for feveral months in the year, when 
the frof and fnow prevented them 
from making their excurfions againft 
the farmers, their fufferings from cold 
and want of food were indefcribable; 
that they frequently beheld their wives 
and children perifhing with hunger, 
without being able to give them any 
relief. The good feafon even brought 
little alleviation to their mifery. They 
knew themfelves to be hated by ail 
mankind, and that every nation around 
them was an enemy planning their 
defiruction. Nota breath of wind 
ruftled through the leaves, not a bird 
fcreamed, that were not fuppofed to 
announce danger. Hunted thus like 
beafts of prey, and ill treated in the 
fervice of the farmers, he faid that 
they confidered themfelves driven to 
defperation. ‘The burden of their fong 
was ,vengeance againft the Dutch 
This little man was intended to have 
accompanied us; ‘but as he feemed 
more inclined to abide by ‘his wives, 
he was permitted to follow his uxori« 
ous inclinations. 

“ Proceeding to the northward, a 
curious but truly deplorable fpettacle 
prefented itfelf. It was a troop of lo- 
cufts refting upon the ground. They 
covered a ipace of about one fquare 
mile in extent, fo completely that the 
furface appeared to the eye, at a little 
diftance, to have been burnt and 
ftrewed over with brown athes, Not 
a fhrub nor blade of grafs was vifible. 
The waggons pafled direétly through 
them, before which they rofe upin a 
cloud that darkened the air on each 
fide. Defirous of feeing the whole 
troop on the wing, the Hottentots ran 
amofigft them, and the horfes were 
made to gallop through them, but 
without fuccefs : none but fuch as were 
immediately under the feet of the men 
and horfes rofe up. The peafantry 
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affirm that they are not to be driven 
away unlefs the fignal for departure 
fhould be given from their commander 
in chief, one of which is fuppofed to 
accompany every troop.” P. 233. 





REMARKABLE BIRDS. 


« THE rills of water that mean- 
dered through the meadows were co- 
vered with the common reed, and 
thefe were frequented with vaft flocks 
of fmall birds, particularly with the 
lxia orix, called by Englith ornitholo- 
gifts the granadier, and by the, French 
the cardinal of the Cape of Good 
Hope. The male is remarkable for its 
gaudy plumage during the fpring and 
fummer months: in thefe feafons the 
neck, breaft, back, upper and under 
part of the rump, are of a bright crim- 
fon ; the throat and abdomen are glofly 
black. During the other fix months 
it is ftripped of its gaudy attire, and 
adopts the modeft garb of the female, 
which is at all times that of a greyifh 
brown, They are gregarious, and 
build their nefts in large focieties. 
Another remarkable bird we obferved 
inthereeds. This was the long-tailed 
finch, defcribed in the Syfema Natura, 
as the /oxia Caffra, on the authority of 
Thunberg ; and in the fame book, with 
more propriety, as the emberiza longi- 
cauda. The changes that this bird un- 
dergoes are ftill more extraordinary 
than thofe of the granadier. The black 
feathers of its tail, which are fifteen 
inches long, while the body is barely 
five, are placed in vertical pofitions, 
like thofe of the domeftic cock. The 
bounty of nature feems to have been 
extended to this bird to its difadvan- 
tage; its tail, when on the wing, im- 
peding, inftead of affifting, its flight. 
This long tail, however, endures but the 
feafon of love. In the winter it affumes 
the fame fhape as that of the female, 
fhort, brown, and horizontal; and it 
can then fly like other birds. The 
change of plumage, in many birds, 
from that of the male to the female, 
and the contrary, has led fome fpecu- 
lative naturalifts to adopt an opinion 
that a change of fex alfo actually takes 
place, This, however, is not the cafe 
with refpeét to the two birds in quef- 
tion, The long-tailed finch appears to 
be one of thofe few of the feathered 
tribe that, in a ftate of nature, are 
found to be polygamous. I have fre- 
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quently feen from thirty to forty of 
their nefts together in one clump of 
reeds, but never more than two males 
at one place. The conftruction of 
their nefts is very curious. Thefe are 
entirely compofed of green grafs neatly 
plaited into a round ball, and knotted 
faft between the ftems of two reeds. 
The entrance is through a tube, whofe 
orifice is on the under fide, next to 
the water.” P. 243. 


‘ 


THE SEA-COW RIVER-—-MYRIADS OF 
LOCUSTS. 


“ ON the evening of the 26th, we 
collected our forces at the commence- 
ment of the Sea-cow river, which was 
about fix miles to the northward of 
the laft habitation. ‘This river is formed 
from the colleéted branches that> fall 
to the, northward from the different 
parts of Sneuwberg, and from the 
Roode-berg, or Red Mountain, which 
is in fact an arm_of the former, ftretch- 
ing to the northward. The, Sea-cow 
river, and indeed all the ftreams that 
behind the Snowy Mountains ran 
northerly, were remarkably diftinguifh- 
ed from thofe whofe currents took an 
oppofite direction, by having their 
banks covered with tall reeds, the 
arundo phragmites, and deftitute of a 
fhrub or tree; whereas the latter were 
always enclofed by mimofas, willows, 
and other tall arboreous plants. The 
northern rivers confifted generally of a 
chain of deep ftagnant pools, con- 
nected by the beds of narrow channels, 
that for the greateft part of the year 
are entirely dry. Some of fhe gats, 
or holes, of the Sea-cow river, were 
five or fix miles in length, and deep 
enough to have floated a line-of-battle 
fhip. They formerly contained vaft 
numbers of the animal from whence 
the river has borrowed its name; but 
the proximity of the colony, and the 
great convenience of hunting them in 
thefe pools, have been the means of 
deftroying them almoft entirely. Now 
aod then a hippopotamus is ftill taken 
in fome of the holes of the river. 

“ The following day we paffed over 
plains that fwarmed with game. Pur- 
fuing the gnoos and different antelopes, 
we killed a prodigious large tiger- 
wolf, fuch as has been defcribed, two 

uachas, anda couple of fnakes of the 
fine fpecies, one five, the other near 
fix feet long; their colour was entirely 
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a golden yellow ; they were very fierce, 
and made fevetal attempts to {prifg at 
the horfes. The peafantry confidered 
them as very venemous, and gave them 
the name of cobra capella. 

“ Twenty miles farther to the north- 
ward brought us to that part of the 
river where Governor Van Plettenberg 
ended his travels towards this quarter ; 
and, in commemoration of the event, 
he caufed a ftone or baaken to be there 
erected, which he alfo intended fhould 
ferve as a point in the line of demarca- 
tion between the colony and the coun- 
try of the Bosjefmans. Thefe people, 
however, had thrown down and broken 
in pieces the monument ; but the place 
retained the name of the Edel Heer’s 
baaken ; and the large hole of the river, 
upon the bank of which it ftood, bore 
the name of Plettenberg. 

“ The daaken of the governor was 
lefs a fubjec of curiofity than one that 
appeared on the oppofite bank of the 
river. This was aclump of about half 
a dozen large buthes, the firft that had 
occurred for as many days; yet the 
rarity of fruitefcent plants would not 
have attracted fo much notice, had it 
not been for the vaft number and fize 
of nefts with which they appeared to 
be loaded. ‘Thefe were judged to be 
at leatt fufficiently large for the vul- 
tures that were hovering in the air, or 
for the large blue cranes that fat by 
the river’s fide near them. On ap- 
proaching the bufhes, a numerous 
flock of birds, about the fize of the 
common fky-lark, iffued from them. 
The farmers, thonghunacquainted with 
the nefts, immediately recognifed the 
bird to be the locuft-cater, and rejoiced 
not a little at its appearance fo near 
the colony. This fpecies of thruth is 
a migrating bird, and is only met with 
in places where the migrating locuft 
frequents. It had not been feenin the 
colony for the fpace of thirteen years; 
that is to fay, fince the laft time that 
the locufts infefted the Sneuwberg. 
The head, breaft, and’ back, are of a 
pale cinereous colour; the abdomen 
and ramp white; wings and tail black, 
the latter fhort and a little forked’; 
from the angle of the mouth a naked 
area of fulphureous yellow extends 
under the eye and a little beyond it ; 

and two naked black ftrie under the 

throat. The fpecific name of grylli- 

worous May with propriety be given to 

‘it, as its whole food feems to confit 
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of the larve of this infe&, tn when 

they are to be obtained. Nature ha 
feldom given a bane but fhe has accom. 
panied it with an antidote ; or, in other 
words, fhe has ordained that one half 
of the creation fhould deftroy and de. 
vour the other, that the conftant Opes 
rations of reproduction might be going 
on. The numbers of the gryllivori are 
not lefs aftonifhing than tliofe of the 
locafts. ‘Their nefts, thaf at a diftance 
appeared to be of fuch great magni. 
tade, were found on examination to 
confift of a number of cells, each of 
which was a feparate neft, with atube 
that led into it through the fide, Of 
fuch cells each clump contained from 
fix to twenty; and one roof of inter. 
woven twigs covered the whole like 
that made by the magpie. Moft of 
them had young birds, gencrally five; 
the eggs were of a blueifh white, with 
fmall, faint, reddifh fpecks. Thefe 
birds had here taken up a temporary 
abode in a place where they were not 
likely, in a fhort fpace of time, fo be 
under the neceflity of quittirig for 
want of food. Of the innumerable 
multitudes of the incomplete infet, 
or Jarva, of the locufts, that at this 
time infefted this part of Africa, no 
adequate idea could poflibly be con- 
ceived without having witneffed them. 
For the {pace of ten miles on each fide 
of the Sca-cow river, and eighty of 
ninety miles in length, an area o fix 

teen or eighteen hundred fquare miles, 
the whole furface might literally be 
faid to be covered with them. The 
water of the river was fcarcely vifible 
on account of the dead carcafles that 
floated on the furface, drowned in the 
attempt to come at the reeds which 
grew in the water. They had devoured 
every green herb and every blade of 
grafs; and had it not been for the 
reeds, on which our cattle entirely 
fubfifted while we fkirted the banks of 
the river, the journey muft have been 
difcontinued, at leaft in the line that 
had been propofed. The larva, 3 
generally is the cafe in this clafs of 
nature, are much more voracious than 
the perfect infect ; nothing thatis green 
feems to come amifs to them. They 
are not, however, without a choice in 
their food. When they attack a field 
of corn juft ftruck into the eat, ot 
firft mount to the fummit, and pic 

out every grain before they touch the 
leaves and the ftem. In fuch a - 
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it is lamentable to fee the ruins of a 
fine field of corn. The infec feems 
conftantly to be in motion, and to 
have fome object in, view. When on 
amarch during the day it is utterly 
impoffible to. turn the direction of a 
troop, which is generally with the 
wind, The traces of their route over 
the country are very gbyious for many 
weeks after they have paffed it, the 
furface appearing as if fwept by a 
broom, or as if a harrow had been 
drawn over it. Towards the fetting 
of the fun the march is difcontinued, 
when the troop divides into companies, 
which furround the fmall fhrubs, or 
tufts of graf, or ant-hills, and in fuch 
thick patches that they appear like fo 
many fwarms of bees; and in this 
manner they reft till daylight. It is at 
{uch times as they are thus formed that 
the farmers have any chance of deftroy- 
ingthem, which they fometimes effect 
by driving among them a flock of two 
or three thoufand fheep. By the reft- 
leffhefs of thefe they are trampled to 
death. 

“ Luckily the vifits of this grega- 
rious infeét are but perjodical, other- 
wife the whole country muft inevitably 
be deferted ; for they reft, as the pro- 
phet in Holy Writ hath faid, ‘upon all 
‘thorns and upon all bufhes.’ Even 
at this time the cattle in many parts of 
Sneuwberg are ftarving for want of 
food. The prefent year is the third of 
their continuance, and their increafe 
has far exceeded that of a geometrical] 
progreflion whofe ratio is a million, 
For ten years preceding their prefent 
vifit, they were entirely free from them, 
Their laft exit from the colony was 
rather fingular. All the full-grown in, 
fects were driven into the fea by a teme 
peftuous north-weft wind, and were 
afterwards caft upon the beach, where 
it is faid they fortned a bank of three 
or four feet high, that extended from 
the mouth of the Bosjefiman’s river to 
that of the Beeka, a diftance of near 
fifty Englith miles; and it is afferted, 
that when this mafs became putrid, 
and the wind was at fouth-eaft, the 
ftench was fenfibly. felt in feveral parts 
of Sneuwberg. Fortunately they were 
driven thus to fea before they had de- 
pofited their eggs inthe ground. The. 
larve at the fame time were emigrating 
tothe northward. The column paffed 
the houfes of two of our party, who 
afferted that it continued without any 


interruption for more than a month. 
The gryllivori in myriads were clofe at 
their heels, and departed along with 
them ; fince which, to the prefent year, 
not one of them was to be found in the 
country.” P. 254. 

(To be continued.) 





XLVI. Coxe’s Hiftorical Tour in 
Monmouth/hire. (Concluded from 
p- 202.) 


GEOFFREY¥- OF MONMOUTH, 


7 ‘TRADITION ftill points out a 

fmall apartment of the priory 
as the library of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth; it bears in the ceiling and 
windows remains of former magnifi- 
cence, but is much more modern than 
the age of Geoffrey: it is now con- 
verted into a fchool-room. Although 
the century in which Geoffrey flou- 
rithed is known, yet neither his family, 
the time of his birth, nor the place of 
his education is afcertained; we are 
only informed that he was born in this 
town, probably educated in the mos 
naftery, became archdeacon of Mon- 
mouth, ‘and was confecrated biftiop of 
St. Afaph in 1152. By fome he is 
called a monk of the Dominican order, 
but according to Leland, without fuf- 
ficient authority ; by others he is ftyled 
a cardinal, but has no more claim to 
that dignity than his heroes have to 
the actions which he makes them per- 
form. 

“ He wrote a treatife on the holy fa- 
crament, and fome mifcellaneous verfes 
on Merlin; yet neither of thefe per- 
formances would have refcued his name 
from oblivion, had not chance made him 
the tranflator of a Britifh hiftory, pre- 
fented to him in the original language, 
by Walter, archdeacon of Oxford. 

“ This hiftory has occafioned a long 
controverfy, and divided the learned 
world as much as any other work ever 
given to the public: by fome it has 
been treated as a forgery impofed upon 
the world by Geofficy himfelf; by 
others, the groundwork is confidered 
as true, although the. hiftory, like moft — 
nonkith writings, is mixed with childith 
fables and legendary tales. Thomp- 
fon, the tranflator of the Britifh Hil 
tory, has written an elaborate vindica- 
tion of the work, and defends Geoffrey 
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with great {kill and learning ; but after 
refuting the charge of forgery, he has 
failed in eftablifhing it as an hiftorical 
performance ; for he himfelf invalidates 
Its authority by acknowledging, that it 
was only fuch an irregular account as 
the Britains were able to preferve in 
thofe times of deftru€tion and confu- 
fion; befides fome other romantic 
tales, which indeed might be traditions 
among the Welih, and fuch as Geof- 
frey might think entertaining ftories 
for the credulity of the times. 

“ We have, however, no need of 
any other arguments than the confef- 
fion of Geoffrey himfelf, who acknow- 
ledges that the Hiftory of Britain was 
not wéolly a tranflation of the Welfh 
manufcript; he avows that he added 
feveral parts, particularly Merlin’s pro- 
phecies, and inferted fome circum- 
ftances ‘ which he had heard from that 
* moft learned hiftorian, Walter arch- 
* deacon of Oxford,’ 

“ The controverfy is at length 
finally decided, and the beft Welth 
critics allow, that Geoffrey’s work was 
a vitiated tranflation of the Hiftory of 
the Britifh Kings, written by Tyfiilio, 
or St. Teliau, bifhop of St. Afaph, 
who flourifhed in the feventh century. 
Geoffrey in his work omitted many 
parts, made confiderable alterations, 
additions, and interpolations, latinifed 
many of the Britifh appellations, and 
in the opinion of a learned Welfhman, 
murdered TyfMilio* ; we may therefore 
conclude, that Geoffrey ought to be no 
more cited as hiftorical authority than 
Amadis de Gaul, or the Seven Cham- 
pions of Chriftendom, 

“* But whatever opinion may be en- 
tertained, in regard to its authenticity, 
Geoflrey’s Britifh Hiftory forms a new 
epoch in the literature of this country ; 
and next to the Hiftory of Charle- 
magne, by Turpin, probably written 
in the eleventh century, was the firft 
production which introduced that {pe- 
cies of compofition called romance.” 
P. 295- 


mee ee 


PERTHIR—-ANECDOTE OF MR. POW- 
ELL AND MR. PROGER. 


“ MR. Lorimer pointed out to me 
a window remarkable for a curious 
anecdote, relating to the conteft for 


precedence, between the rival houfes 
of Perthir and Werndee, which, though 
lefs bloody, was not lefs obftinate, than 
that between the houfes of York ang 
Lancafter. Mr, Proger dining with a 
friend at Monmouth, propofed riding 
to Werndee in the evening; but his 
friend objecting, becaufe it was late 
and likely to.rain, Mr. Proger replied, 
‘With regard to the latenefs of the 
‘hour, we fhall have moonlight; and 
‘fhould it happen to rain, Perthir js 
‘ not far from the road, and my coufin 
« Powell will, I am very furey give us 
“a night’s lodging.’ They accordingly 
mounted their horfes, but being foon 
overtaken by a violent fhower, rode to 
Perthir, and found all the family re. 
tired to reft. Mr. Proger, however, 
calling to his coufin, Mr. Powell opened 
the window, and looking out, atked, 
In the name of wonder, what means 
‘all this noife? Who is there ?)— It 
‘is only I, your coufin Proger of Wern- 
‘dee, who am come to your hofpita- 
‘ ble door for fhelter from the inele- 
‘ mency of the weather, and hope you 
‘ will be fo kind as to give me and my 
‘ friend a lodging.’—* What! isit you, 
*coufin Proger? you and your frend 
« fhall be inftantly admitted, but upon 
‘one condition, that you will allow, 
‘and never hereafter difpute, that I 
* am the head of the family.’—* What 
“did you fay?” returned Mr. Proger. 
‘ Why I fay, if you expect to pafs the 
‘night in my houfe, you mutt allow 
‘that I am the head of the family.”— 
‘No, Sir, I never would admit that; 
‘ were it to rain fwords and daggers, I 
‘would ride this night to Werndee, 
‘ rather than lower the confequence of 
‘my family. Come up, Bald, come 
‘ up.’—* Stop a moment, coufin Pro 
‘ger; have you not often confeffed, 
‘that the firft Earl of Pembroke (of 
‘ the name of Herbert)was the youngeft 
‘fon of Perthir, and will you fet your- 
¢ felf above the Earls of Pembroke ?— 
‘ True, I muft give place to the Earl 
‘ of Pembroke, becaufe he is a peer of 
‘the realm; but ftill, though a pect, 
“he is of the youngeft branch of my 
‘family, being defcended from the 
‘fourth fon of Werndee, who was 
‘ your anceftor, and fettled at Perthir; 
‘whereas I am defcended from the 
‘cldeft fon. Indeed my coufin Jones 


* “ Letter from Lewis Morris to Edward Richard. Cambrian Regifter for 
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¢ of Lanarth is of an older branch than 
‘you, and yet he never difputes that 
‘Tam the head of the family.’.—* Why, 
‘coufin Proger, I have nothing more 
‘to fay, fo good night to you.’—*‘ Stop 
a moment, Mr. Powell,’ faid the 
ftranger, ‘ you fee how it pours, do 
¢admit me at leaft; I will not difpute 
‘ with you about our families.’—‘ Pray, 
‘Sir, what is your name, and where 
‘do you come from?’—‘ My name 
tis * * *, and I come from the county 
tof ** *’—* A Saxon of courfe; it 
‘would be very curious indeed, Sir, 
‘ fhould I difpute with a Saxon about 
¢ families; no, Sir, you mutt fuffer for 
‘the obftinacy of your friend, and fo 
‘a pleafant ride to you both’.” P. 316. 


ACCOUNT OF JOHN OF KENT. 


“ AS Newcattle teems with tales of 
fprites and elves, fo Grofmont rings 
with the achievements. of John of 
Kent, whofe exploits almoft eclipfe 
the adventures of Baron Munkhaufen. 
Old and young women, men and boys, 
unite in relating with extreme volubi- 
lity, and without the fmalleft difagree- 
ment, a feries of extraordinary tales 
concerning this wonderful perfonage. 
Like Dr. Fauftus, he is faid to have 
made a compact with the devil; but, 
more fuccefsful than the Doé¢tor, he 
evaded the conditions of his covenant, 
and outwitted the prince of darknefs, 
both in his life and at his death. 

“ Among the early fpecimens of his 
magical fkill, while a farmer’s boy in 
the vicinity, he confined a number of 
crows, which he was ordered to keep 
from the corn, in an old barn without 
a roof, that he might vifit Grofmont 
fair. * And fure enough,’ faid the old 
woman who told me the anecdote, 
‘they were there; for they made a 
‘terrible clatter, and would not fly 
* away till Jack himfelf came and re- 
* leafed them.’ 

“ Kentchurch Houfe, the neigh- 
bouring feat of the Scudamore family, 
by whom he was hired as a fervant, 
became afterwards the fcene of his 
marvellous exploits, which it would 
be tedious to recount. But the feat of 


all others, which moft endears his me- 
mory to the inhabitants of Grofmont, 
was the conftruction of the bridge over 
the Monnow, leading to Kentchurch : 
it is ftill called John of Kent’s bridge, 
and is faid to have been buiit in one 
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night by one of his familiar fpirits, 
* But it could not be the devil, Sir? 
added the relater of the tale, ‘ for he 
‘ would never have done fo good an 
¢ action.’ 

« An old tombftone in the church- 
yard, clofe to the eaft wall of the chan- 
cel, is faid to cover his body; and the 
legend reports, that he was interred 
under the wall to evade the condition 
of his compact, which ftipulated, that 
if buried either within the church, or 
out of the church, he fhould become 
the property of Satan. At the time of 
both my vilits to Grofmont, thistomb 
was covered with a quantity of rub- 
bifh, which prevented me from in- 
fpecting it; but I was informed by the 
clerk, and by many other perfons, that 
it contained no infcription. 

“ A cellar at Kentchurch Houfe is 
ftill fhown as the ftable where he 
kept horfes, on which he traverfed 
the air with the fpeed of Lapland 
witches; and his portrait on wood, 
painted in oil, is likewife there pre- 
ferved. 

“ The family of Kentchurch, to 
whom I appiied for the true charaéter 
and actions of this reputed forcerer, 
could afford no fpecific or pofitive ins 
formation. According to tradition, he 
was a monk, educated at one of the 
univerfities, and remarkable for his 
learning; in an age of ignorance, his 
acquirements excited the aftonifhment 
of his contemporaries, and, like Friar 
Bacon, he was efteemed by the vulgar 
a necromancer. A Latin tranflation of 
the Bible, on vellum, which was either 
made or copied by him, waspreferved 
in the family, but has been long miflaid 
or deftroyed. 

«© Various opinions have been enter- 
tained concerning this myfterious per- 
fonage. According to fome he was 
the John of Kent, Gwent, or Went, 
a Francifcan, thus mentioned by.Le- 
land: * He was bred in Wales, and fo 
‘ ardently followed the moft celebrated 
¢ {chools of the Francifcans at Oxford, 
¢ and, made fuch improvements in pro- 
‘ found learning, that he was the won- 
¢ der of all his religious brethren.’ Ac- 
cording to the antiquities of the Englifh 
Franciicans, he was born at Chepftow, 
became profeffor and doctor of divi- 
nity, and, on account of his extraordi. 
nary virtue,‘ was chofen minifter’ pro. 
vincial of the order in England. He 
wrote many learned and pious works, 

particularly 
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particylarly Commentaries on the Maf- 
ter of the Sentences, Sermons to the 
People, and Difputed Queftions. He 
died in 1348 ; and the catalogue of the 
provincial minifters (ays of him, ‘ Bro- 
* ther John Went, doctor of Oxford, 
* who wrought miracles in his lifetime, 
* lies at Hereford.’ Baker, in his Chro- 
nicle, mentions another John of Kent 
among the men of learning in the reign 
of Henry III. 

“ According to others, he was a bard 
of Owen Glendower, and became do- 
mefticated in the family an the defeat 
of his chieftain, whofe daughter mar- 
ried a Scudamore. 

“ A tradition, however, ftill pre- 
vails, that an old wiaard, difguifed in 
a fhepherd’s habit, once roamed about 
in the neighbourhood of Grofmont, 

uented Kentchurch Houfe, and was 
buried privately under the ftone in the 
churchyard, below the eaft window of 
the chancet, which is called John of 
Kent’s tombftone. A refpectable per- 
fon, long refident in the village of 
Kentchurch, from whom I derived this 
information, conjectures that this wi- 
zard was Owen Glendower himéelf, 
who, when profcribed, wandered about 
im a fhepherd’s habit, and took refuge 
with one of his daughters. It is like- 
wife remarkable, that the place of 
Owen Glendower’s death, or fepul- 
ture, has never been pofitively afcer- 
tained ; fome fuppofe, though without 
fufficient authority, that he was inter- 
red at Mornington, in Herefordthire, 
the feat of one of his fons-in-law ; 
others, with ftill lefs probability, that 
he was buried in the cathedral of 
Bangor.” P. 336. 


PIERCEFIELD-——--ANECDOTES OF 
VALENTINE MORRIS. 


** DURING my fucceflive tours, I 
paid repeated vilits to Piercefield, 
which, fince the improvements of Va- 
lentine Morris, has become the ornay 
ment of the county. 

“ Piercefield was long the property 
of the family of Walters: a curious 
ftone chimney-piece, ftill preferved in 
the fervants’ hall, with the date of 
1553, is ornamented with a fhield of 
arms, of which the firft quartering, a 
{quirrel fejant, is the bearing of the 
family. In 1727, John Walters fold 


the place to Thomas Rous, Efq. of 
Wooton Underedge, Glocefterthite. 
from whofe fon it was purchafed, ig 
1736, by Colonel Valentine Mons, 
who feryed for fome time in a milita 
line in the ifland of St. Vincent’s, He 
came to Piercefield in 4739, made ad. 
ditions tp the old manfion, which was 
little better than a farm-houfe, and re. 
fided there till hisdeath, 

“ His fon Valentine Morris was bom 
int 7 — —- early period inhe. 
rited confiderable property, principal} 
fituated in the ifland of Antiguz 
About 1752, he efpaufed Mifs Mary 
Mordaunt, niece of Lord Peterborough, 
a lady of great beauty and accomplith. 
ments, but without fortune, and fixed 
his refidence at Piercefield. 

“ Before this period Pierceficld 
was unknown and unfrequented; the 
charms of the fituation were not duly 
appreciated, and the grounds folely 
employed for the purpofes of agri. 
culture, or covered with inacceffible 
forefts. Morris was enraptured with 
the romantic beauties of the {cenery, 
carried walks through the forefts, open- 
ed the fineft points of view, and with 
exquifite tafte adapted his improve. 
ments to the genius of the place, 
leaving 
‘ The negligence of nature, wide and 

wild *,’ 


“ He lived in a ftyle of princely 
rather than private magnificence, and 
treated thofe whom curiofity drew to 
the fcenes of Piercefield, with a liberal 
but oftentatious profufion: fervants 
out of livery conftantly attended with- 
out being permitted to receive any gra- 
tuity ; collations were indifcriminately 
offered to the numerous vifitors ; and 
even his hot-houfe, cellar, and larder, 
were open to the innkeeper of Chep- 
ftow for the accommodation of tfa- 
vellers. 

“ After a refidence of feveral years, 
his circumftances became involved, and 
he was compelled to offer Piercefield 
for fale. This embarraflment is gene- 
rally imputed to the expenfes of a con- 
tefted election in 1771, for the county 
of Monmouth, with John Morgan, Efq. 
of Tredegar; but the real caufes were 
derived fram a variety of circum- 
ftances; an expenfive ftyle of living, 
numerous benefactions, imprudent ma- 


* « Thomfon.” 
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hagement of. his Weft India eftates, a 
fuccefion of unfavourable feafons in. 
the ifland of Antigua, inattention to 
his accounts, but, above all, an uns 
fortunate propenfity to gaming. Be 
ing difappointed in finding a purchafer 
for Piercefield, he contracted his ex- 
penfes into 4 narrower fcale; but it 
was too laté, and his embarraflinents 
increafing, he was compelled to retire 
to his Weft India poffeffions. 

“ Before his final departure from 
England, he indulged himfelf with bid- 
ding adieu to Piercefield. In company 
vith a friend, he furveyed his own 
creation, for the laft time, with appa- 
rent compofure and manly refignation. 
On his return to Chepftow he was 
furrounded by the poor, who throwing 
themfelves on their knees, thanked him 
for numerous inftances of his bounty, 
and implored the bleffing of Heaven on 
their generous benefactor. Even this 
affe@ing fpectacle he bore with filent 
fortitude, and entered the chaife which 
conveyed him to London. But he had 
no fooner reached the Glocefterfhire 
fide of the bridge, than his ear was 
fttiick with a mournful peal of bells, 
muffled, ‘as is ufual on the lofs of de- 
parted friends: deeply affeéted with 
this mark of efteem and regret, he 
could no longer control his emotions, 
and burft into tears *, 

“ On his return to the Weft Indies, 
he was appointed lieutenant-governor 
of St. Vincent’s, and diftinguifhed him- 
felf with fo much zeal and activity in 
promoting the cultivation of the ifland, 
where he almoft raifed anothet Pierce- 
field, that he was foon after nominated 
governor in chief. In this fituation he 


' confiderably improved his fortune, and 


had almoft repaired his loffes, when 
the iland, for the defence of which he 
advanced confiderable fums, was taken 
by the French. In vain he applied to 
government for the payment of his ex- 
penfes and arrears; the want of proper 
vouchers, difagreement with the na- 
tives and officers, the blame incurred 
from a precipitate capitulation, anid 
a variety of other unfortunate events, 
protracted the difcharge of the debt. 

“ Thus circumftanced, he returned 
to England for the purpofe of feeking 
redrefs, but with fmall hopes of fuc- 
cefs, for he obferved to a friend that 
he fhould pafs the winter in the King’s 
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Bench prifon. This prediction wae 
too well fulfilled : he was arrefted foon 
after his arrival, and underwent a con- 
finement of feven years. 

“* During his imprifonment he pub- 


lithed a juftification of his adminiftra- 


tion at St. Vincent’s, which does him 
honour as a governor, a foldier, anda 
patriot ; yet, from deaths and frequent 
change of miniftry, his accounts were 
never audited or fettled, though his 
demands were great and juft; for a 
treafury. warrant for sooo/. dated June 
28, 1794, Was iffued to his reprefenta- 
tives as part of the balance. 

“ He was reduced to the greateft 
diftrefs; his books and all his move- 
ables were expofed to fale; even the 
gleanings of Mrs. Morris’s toilet were 
fold to purchafe bread 5 and his friend 
Mr. Thicknefle, who fhared his con- 
finement, fhared with him the fcanty 
pittance which he poflefled to fupply 
his neceflities. His calamities were 
aggravated by the fituation of his ami- 
able wife, who funk under this load of 
diftrefs, and became infane. 

“ At length, in 1786, he obtained 
his liberty, and Lord North, compaf- 
fionating his diftrefs, expreffed an in- 
clination to redeem the injuftice of 
former adminiftrations, and to liqui- 
date his arrears. But public bufinefs 
and new delays interpofing, protracted 
the fettlement of his affairs. In the 
midft of thefe difappointments, he died 
at the houfe of his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Wilmot, in Bloomfbury Square, on the 
26th of Auguft 2789.” P. 392. 

“ During his refidence at Pierce- 
field, Valentine Morris diftinguifhed 
himfelf by many acts of public utility, 
and his name is ftill endeared to the 
county for promoting the turnpike bill, 
the fuccefs of which was principally 
owing to his exertions. 


“© The inhabitants of Chepftow . 


idolize his memory, and relate nume- 
rous inftances of his benevolence with 
a wafmth of affection which borders 
on eénthufiafm; among others, one 
which does honour to his feelings, 
fhould not be omitted. 

“ Holding one day a converfation 
with Mr. Knowles, whom he employed 
in building the alcove, and from whom 
I received the anecdote, he made in- 
quiries concerning the family of Wal- 
ters, and afked if any of them wete 


* « For this interefting anecdote I am indebted to Mr. Jennings.” 
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ye living. Knowles replied, that Wil- 

iam, the brother of John who fold 
the eftate, was ftill alive and in great 
diftrefs. ‘ Bring him to Piercefield,’ 
faid Morris, ‘and I will make him 
* welcome.’—‘ If you would give him 
* your whole eftate he could not walk, 
*he is fo much afflicted with the gout 
‘in his feet, and earns a precarious 
* livelihood by fifhing.’—* If he cannot 
* then come to me, I will take the firft 
© opportunity of calling on him.’ 

“ Being tome time afterwards en- 
gaged with Knowles in forming an 
opening in the wood, he faw two men 
in a boat; ‘Stay here,’ he faid to 
Knowles, ‘ I will crofs the river in that 
* boat, and examine whether the ob- 
¢ jects F want to fhow can be feen from 
“hence.” Detcending haftily, he hailed 
the watermen, leaped into the boat, 
was ferried over, and on his return en- 
tered into converfation with the men, 
and inquired then names and condi« 
tion. ‘ My name,’ faid one of them, 
‘is ** * * *, T am a native of Chep- 
* ftow; and that man,’ pointing to his 
companion, * is William Walters.’— 
“What! Walters of Piercefield?” ex- 
claimed Morris. * Yes, pleafe your 
* Honour, I am the brother of John 
* who fold the eftate which you now 
‘enjoy.’ Morris made no reply; but 
giving a gratuity to each of the men, 
leaped on fhore, rapidly afcended the 
hill, and rejoining Knowles, cried, * I 
‘have been talking with Walters ;’ 
taking out feveral guineas, he added, 
* Carry thefe to him, and tell him that 
* he fhall never want while it is in my 
* power to affift him” Knowles fug- 
gefted, that as the man was much ad- 
dicted to liquor, he would render him 
more fervice by a weekly allowance. 
The next market-day, one of Morris’s 
fervants carried to Walters a joint of 
meat, and a {mall fum of money, which 
were continued weekly until his death. 
Morris defrayed the expenfes of his 
funeral, and his carriage conveyed the 
corpfe to St. Arvan’s, where it was in- 
terred in the family vault. 

* In 1784, Piercefield was bought 
by George Smith, Efq. of Burnhall, 
in the county of Durham, and in 1794 
by the prefent proprictor Colonel 
Wood, formerly chief engineer of Ben- 
gal, and member of parliament for 
Newark. Colonel Wood has increafed 
the property by different purchafes in 
the vicinity, particularly part of the 


peninfula of Lancaut; the whole cop. 
fifting of not lefs than three thoufand 
acres, of which a confiderable portion 
ig Woodland: the timber alone on the 
eftate of Piercefield was eftimated at 
8000]. He has likewife confiderably 
improved the place, and reftored man 
of the walks, which were choked wi 
underwood, to their former beauty 
under Valentine Morris.” P.'396, 
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DOWNTON-—-ANECDOTES OF DR. 
RALEIGH. 


“ THIS town, formerly written 
Dunkton, and Donketon, is fituated 
ina valley, well watered by the river 
Avon; this ftream not only fertilizes 
the meadow-land, but works feveral 
mills in the town. There is a good 
church, the tower of which has been 
raifed more than thirty feet at the ex- 
penfe of the Earl of Radnor. In the 
chancel are fome monuments, particu- 
larly to the late Lord Feverfham and 
family. The poor of this town are 
principally employed in making lace. 
It enjoys the benefit of a free-fchool, 
which was founded by Gyles Eyre, Efq. 
where twelve boys are inftruéted in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Tra- 
dition informs us that King Johr had 
acaftle in this place, fituated behind 
the mills, now called Old Court; part 
of the walls were ftanding within the 
memory of fome of the old inhabitants. 
in the front of the inn called the White 
Horfe, are bufts of this monarch and 
one of his queens, with the date 1225: 
oppofite to this houfe is a crofs, where 
the members are generally chofen.”’ 
Vol.is ps 114. 

“ An account of the viciffitudes, 
fortunes, and misfortunes of public 
characters, is generally interefting. In 
this town was born Dr. Rald¢igh, elder 
brother to the famous Sir Walter, and 
fon of Sir Carew Raleigh, a man who 
experienced a diftreffing tranfition of 
fortune: after being well educated, 
and ferving as a regular commoner in 
the univerfity of Oxford, he was ap- 
pointed not only chaplain to Lord 
Pembroke, but received many other 
honours and preferments. He became 
a minor prebendary in the church of 
Wells, re&tor of Streat in the fame 
county, chaplain to Charles I. and at 
length dean of Wells. From this pin- 
nacle of preferment he was thrown by 
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the convulfive rebellion which then 
broke out; he was ftripped of all his 
property, forced to fly for fafety, for- 
faking his wife and family, and leaving 
his comfortable home as a fearful. wan- 
derer. He was taken. at Bridgewater 
in 1645, fent to Banwell asa prifoner, 
and afterwards given to the cuftody of 
a cruel fhoemaker, who, upon being 
refufed the fight of a letter he had 
written to his wife, ftabbed him in the 
groin, of which wound he died. His 
wifé and children were. deferted, and 
left deftitute of fubfiftence. His -mur- 
derer was tried; but fuch was the chi- 
canery and vice of the times, that he 
was acquitted. May a knowledge of 
this circumftance operate, in fome de- 
gree, as a warning example to living 
revolutionifts, and deter them from 
concerting, in word or deed, thofe 
horrors which certainly await anarchy 
and rebellion!”” Vol. 1. p. 115. 


WILTON-——-MONASTERY——-CARPET 
MANUFACTORY. 


“ BEFORE the building of Salif- 
bury, this place was the capital of the 
county; but after the erection of the 
new city, the inhabitants of Wilton, 
with thofe of Old Sarum, were drawn 
within the vortex of its attraction. 
That it was a place of confiderable 
importance and magnitude, in former 
days, I have no reafon to doubt; 
though, with Mr. Gough, I much 
queftion the fidelity of Leland’s de- 
{cription, when he fays, ‘ Wilton, or 
‘ Wiltown, had, previous to the re- 
‘moval of Sarum, twelve paroch 
* churches or more.’ If this ever were 
the cafe, it has fuffered materially in 
its ecclefiaftical architecture, there be- 
ing only one parifh church remaining. 

“ Thus does the fate of places re- 
femble the fortunes of individuals; the 
aggrandizement of one, takes from the 
fair proportion of another. A cafe 
rather fimilar, though upon a more 
maghificent feale, is the monftrous en- 
largement of the metropolis, the over- 
grown head of the kingdom. 

“ Wilton, like Salifbury, is fituated 
in a valley upon the conflux of the 
rivers Nadder and Willey. The latter, 
as Camden obferves, gives name to the 
town. It was anciently called Ellan- 
dun, as appears from old records, which 
exprefsly mention, that * Weolkftan, 
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¢ Earl of Ellandun (i. e. Wilton), built 
* a little monaftery here.’ 

Of this monaftery we find the fol- 
lowing ftrange flory, related by Good- 
win, in his Lives of the Bifhops: 
“ About this time (1290) there was a 
‘certain knight, Sir Ofborne Gifford, 
‘of Fonthill, who ftole out of the 
‘nunnery of Wilton, two fair nuns, 
* and carried them off. ‘This coming 
* to the ears of the Archbifhop of Can- 
*terbury, John Peckam, he firft ex- 
‘communicated the faid knight, and 
‘afterwards abfolved him upon the 
* following conditions: rft, ‘That he 
* fhould never afterwards fet his foot 
‘in any nunnery, or be in company 
‘with any nun. adly, That he fhould 
* be publicly whipped, three Sundays 
* following, in the parifh church of 
* Wilton, and fo likewile in the market 
* and church of Sarifbury three other 
‘days. gdly,.That he fhould faft a 
“certain number of months. 4thly, 
* That he fhould not wear a hhirt for 
‘three years. And, laftly, That he 
* fhould not take on him the habit and 
* title of a knight, but wear apparel of 
*a ruffet colour, until he had fpert 
‘three years in the Holy Land.’ All 
thefe fevere penances he''made Kim 
{wear to perform, before he would 
grant him abfolution. ‘ If fome of 
* our gentlemen (continues the Bifhop) 
‘were occafionaily thus ferved, they 
¢ would not be fo wanton as they are.’ 

“ This Weolkftan, or Wulftan, was 
called the famous Earl or Duke of 
Wiltthire. In the year 772, he re- 
paired an old church, then called St. 
Mary’s, and converted it into a col- 
lege or chantry of fecular priefts. This 
was afterwards, A.D. 800, changed 
into a nunnery by Elburga, fifter to 
King Egbert; though Camden ex- 
prefsly fays, * King Edgar, according 
* to the chronicles, embellifhed it with 
“a nunnery,’ over which he appointed 
‘his daughter Edith, abbefs.’ But it 
appears to have been of older date, by 
the ancient charter of Edgar, A. D. 974, 
in which we find this paffage: ¢ ‘The 
¢houfe founded by my great grand- 
‘father King Edward, is a famous 
‘place, well known among the inha- 
**bitants by the name of Wiltun.’ And, 
in the life of Edward the ConfeMfor, we 
have thefe words: ¢ While St. Edward 
‘ was building the abbey of St. Peter, 
¢ at Wefanintter, Editha, his wife, be- 
‘gan at Wilton, where fhe had been 
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‘ educated, a monaftery of ftone in q 
‘roya] ftyle, inftead of the wooden 
‘church; her holy zeal keeping pace 
‘with the King’s.’ Mr. Aubrey, in 
Plt hae Pn pees : ’ 
his MSS. has furnifhed me with the 
following anecdote of this female; 
‘ Fditha, natural daughter of King 
‘Edgar, by the Lady Walthill, was 
‘ Abbefs of Wilton, wherein the de. 
‘ meaned herfelf with fuch devotion, 
* that her memory obtained the repue 
* tation of faintthip. And yet an ay. 
‘ thor tells us, that being more curious 
‘ in her attire than befeemed her pro. 
‘ feffion, Bifhop Ethelwold tharply ree 
* primanded her, who anfwered him 
‘roundly, “that God_ regarded the 
‘heart more than the garment; and 
“that fins might be covered as well 
© under rags as robes’’.’ 

« Wilton was anciently one of the 
regic ville, or royal burghs of the 
Saxon princes. *¢ At this place, fays 
Camden, ‘ Egbert, King of the Wet 
‘Saxons, fought a fuccefsful battle, 
A.D. 821, againft Beorwulf, the Mer. 
cian; but with fo much flaughter on 
both fides, that the river ran with 
the blood of the neighbouring peo- 
ple. Here likewife, in 872, Alfred 
fought the Danes, and was at firt 
victorious, but foon after, by the 
uncertain fortune of war, worfted, 
and obliged to retreat; but the Danes, 
having loft great numbers in this bat- 
‘tle, and fearing the King would con- 
* fiderably recruit his army, petitioned 
‘for a truce, which Alfred readily 
‘granted, upon condition that they 
‘ would depart the kingdom.’ Thus, 
though unfucceféful in battle, did this 
wife monarch prove viorious in poli- 
tics; and, freed from his enemies, he 
commenced the building of a new nun- 
nery on the fite of the old palace, to 
which he removed the nuns, and dou 
bled their number. King Edward the 
Elder was fo large a benefactor, that 
fome thave confidered him as the 
founder. 

«“ ‘This nunnery was of the Benedi- 
cite order, and valued, at the diffolu- 
tion, at above 6o0/. per annum. Hert 
was alfo a houfe of Black Friars.” 
Voli. p. 13%. 

“ This town is particularly ele 
brated for its carpet manufactorics. 
To inveftigate the caufe of this cele- 
brity; to trace the hiftory of the at 
fince its firft eftablithment in England; 
to inquire into, and explain the various 
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effes of the manufacture; would in 
yolve me ina difquifition too elaborate 
forthe prefent work, even admitting my 


QD 


competency to the tafk. Be fides, it 


would be totally impoffible to convey- 


correct ideas of the complicated ma- 
chinery ufed in this bufinels, without 
the aid of plates to exemplify the de- 
fcriptions. Jt is rather fingular, that 
not one of our Encyclopedias contains 
an account of this art, although they all 
profefs to comprife a complete body of 
the arts and fciences. As we have never 
had any thing publifhed on the fubject, 
Thopé the following curfory particu- 
lars will be acceptable. 

“ Though Wilton contains more 
than one manufactory of carpets, yet 
the principal houfe is in the firm of 
Buller, Maife, and Sutton. ‘The pre- 
deceflors of thefe gentlemen obtained 
a patent, about fixty years fince, for 
the exclufive privilege of making car- 
pets in England. A patent was pri- 
marily intended to encourage genius, 
to reward invention, and fecure the 
ufeful plans of an individual for his 
own benefit ; yet this, like many other 
wife intentions, is often fruftrated by 
the cunning or fophiftry of thofe per- 
fons who facrifice principle to intereft ; 
who, like the drone, encroach upon 
the property of others, and obtain fub- 
fiftence from their induftry. 

“The patent fpecified, among other 
particulars, that the carpets were to 
be made with bobbin and anchor. 
Some perfons at Kidderminfter, in 
Worcefterfhire, having obtained an in- 
fight into the procefs of the manufac- 
tory, foon procured looms on the fame 
principle, with the trifling difference 
of having Lobbin and bail, inkead of 
bobbin and anchor, and by this means 
evaded the letter of the law, and im- 
mediately eftablifhed a carpet manu- 
factory, in defiance of the patentees: 
this was the origin of the Kiddermin- 
fter carpets. 

“ The firft carpet ever made in Eng- 
land was manufactured at Wilton, by, 
and under the direction of one Anthony 
Duffofy, who is lately dead. ‘This 
man was brought from France by Lord 
Pembroke, grandfather to the prefent 
Earl, a nobleman who encouraged 
and promoted the manufactures of his 
country, by eftablifhing this bufinefs 
at Wilton ; and alfo another, that of 
making a cloth, which acquired a 


fafhionable pub.‘city, and was known 
by the name of the marble cloth. 

‘** About fix or feven years ago, the 
manufacturers of this place made fome 
new carpeting, which they defignated 
by the name of Mock Bruffels. 

“ ‘The Perfian and Turkey carpets 
are moft efteemed, though the firft has 
been happily imitated by the ingenuity 
of the French, who have brought them 
to almoft equal perfection with thofe 
of Afiatic manufacture. The Englith, 
though not eminently celebrated for 
invention, have yet brought many in- 
genious plans to relative perfection, by 
perfeverance and fcientific kill. This 
particularly applies to the manufacture 
of carpets, which are fo far improved 
as to be little inferior to thofe of fo- 
reign countries; they are, indeed, fu- 
perior in beauty of colours, and neat- 
nefs and tafte in the patterns. 

“ Mr. Arthur Young, in his Six 
Weeks Tour, afferts, that.a journey- 
man’s wages, in the carpet manufac- 
tory, was from ten to twelve fhillings 
per week, and that there were about 
fixty or eighty perfons employed in the 
bufinefs: this was in the year 1767. 
If Mr. Young’s account was correct, 
which feems very queftionable, the 
difference between that time and the 
prefent is very great; for now, there 
are men working in the bufinefs who 
can earn from one guinea anda half to 
two guineas a week; and above one 
thouiand perfons employed in the town 
in different branches of the trade.”’—- 
Vol. i. p. 136. 


BARROWS ON SALISBURY PLAIN. 


«“ THE numerous barrows which 
meet the eye on almoft every eminence 
of thefe Downs, have been diftributed 
by Dr. Stukeley into no lefs than eight 
different claffes, according to their va- 
riety of form, or relative fituation. 
Some he denominated royal fepulchres; 
others, the barrowsof kings; athird kind 
were faid to be the burial-places of the 
Arch-druids; and a fourth, of Druids 
of the common order: thefe, of courfe, 
are concluded to be of Britith origin. 
But the Doétor, not contented with 
affigning different fhaped tumuli to 
different orders of the community, 
without evidence fufficient to fubftan- 
tiate his opinions, boldly advances into 
the regions of fiction, and confounds 
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the cuftoms of ftates 4nd of nations, 
by afcribing the conftruction of monu- 
ments of the fame claffification, to the 
Britons, the Romans, and the Danes. 

“ Thefe chimerical fpeculations of 
Dr. Stukeley have been: completely 
confuted by the learned and luminous 
writings of Mr, Edward King *, who, 
after a very interefting examination of 
this fubject, draws the following con- 
clufions : 

s¢¢ Nothing can be more vague and 
* unfatisfactory than the common ac- 
‘count ufually given of their being 
* Danifh works; which account has 
*taken its rife merely from the hafty 
‘ opinions of thofe who firft began to 
‘ inveftigate thefe matters, as deferving 
‘ attention in thefe later ages ; we may 
‘therefore, from fuch ftrong refem- 
* blance between primeval and nearly 
‘ patriarchal cuftoms of the Eaft, and 
“the aboriginal works in Ireland and 
‘ Britain in the Weft, much more ra- 
“tionally infer that thefe fepulchral 
‘ barrows are almoft, without excep- 
“tion, the works of the firft race of 
‘ fettlers in thefe countries, who re- 
* tained primeval cuftoms and ufages, 
* till they were difturbed and driven 
¢ out of them (as well as out of their 
* poffeffions) by the Romans and other 
‘invaders; and were converted to a 
* different mode of kife and manners, 
* by the embracing of Chriftianity.’ 

“ The moft confiderable of thefe 
barrows is Silbury Hill, which is fitu- 
ated clofe by the great Bath road, one 
mile fouth of Avebury, and five miles 
weft of Mariborough. This monftrous 
tumulus is unqueftionably the largeft cf 
the kind in England. It meafures one 
hundred and feventy feet perpendicu- 
lar, one hundred and five in diameter 
at the top, and five hundred at the 
bottom. Its fhape is that of a trun- 
cated cone, diminifhing gradually from 
its bafe to the fummit. It is evidently 
formed by art, as the furrounding ex- 
cavations fhow from whence the earth 
was obtained. That it was conftructed 
before the Romans came into this 


county, is proved by the road of that 


people, which here takes a fweep near- 
ly half round it, in its courfe from 
Bath to Marlborough, &c. In the 
year 14723, a human fkeleton, and a 
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+.“ Vide Gough’s edition of Camden 


ancient relic,”? 


curious bit of a bridle +, were found 
by fome people who were digging to 
plant trees on the top. Several at: 
tempts have been made to explore the 
centre and bottom of this artificial 
mountain, but I cannot learn that any 
fatisfactory difcoveries have been made: 
nor does it appear that any perfon has 
ever perfevered to any confiderable 
depth. This is probably referved for 
fome future antiquary ; and I have not 
the leaft doubt, were a paffage to be 
opened on a level with the native {ojl, 
from eaft to weft, and a fhaft funk 
immediately in the centre, but that 
fome curious objects would be difco. 
vered. Analogy feems to warrant the 
fuppofition. 

“ There is no part of England, and 
perhaps no part of the world, where 
barrows are fo numerous as on Salif. 
bury Plain. The different thapes have 
already been alluded to. It would be 
almoft endlefs to particularize the 
whole; nor do l apprehend fuch a tak 
would be agreeable to the: reader. | 
know it would be tedious to myfelf, 
and fhall, therefore, clofe this account 
with a few particulars concerning fome 
that have recently been explored, 

‘In the fummer of 1800, Mr. Cun- 
nington, the gentleman already men 
tioned, opened feveral barrows in the 
neighbourhood of Heytefbury, and af- 
terwards favoured me with the follow- 
ing particulars; 

“¢ The firftthat we inveftigated iscall- 
‘ed Long-barrow. This is forty yards 
‘ in length, and fituated about a quarter 
‘ of a mile north from the houfe of Sir 
‘ W.A’Court. A feéction was made from 
‘ the eaftern fide to the centre ; and on 
“a level with the adjoining ground we 
‘found a ftratum of very black mould, 
¢an inch thick, which gradually i 
‘ creafed in thicknefs as we advanced 
“towards the middle, where it mea- 
¢ fured twelve or more inches in depth. 
‘ Hence we worked dongitudinally for 
‘ feveral feet to the right and left, and 
¢ {till continued to find the black earth 
‘at the bottom; yet, after all our re 
‘fearches, found only three or four 
‘ {mall pieces of bone, fome fmall bits 
“of pottery, and a piece of a ftags 
‘ horn, five inches and a half in length. 

“¢ The fecond was a {mall circular 





¢ barrow 


, where an engraving is given of this 
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t harrow near Knook Caftle. We be- 
‘gan by cutting 2 trench completely 
7 e y ia > 
‘ through it, and as near to the middle 
tas poflible. Working about a foot 
‘to the right of what I conceived to be 
‘the centre, we found an urn, fixteen 
‘inches deep, fourteen inches wide at 
¢ the bottom, and five and a half at top, 
‘ placed with the mouth downwards. 
‘Jt appears to be compofed of half- 
burnt clay, and was placed upon the 
‘native marle foil. On removing it, 
‘ we found the contents to be human 
‘ and animal bones intermingled, mix- 
‘ed with black and red earth. The 
¢ bones had been burnt, and crumbled 
“to duft on being handled. Amongft 
*them was the point of a brafs fword, 
‘ordagger. Mr. Wyndham, who at- 
‘tended thefe examinations, fuppoted 
‘that the perfon interred might have 
‘been a Britifh chief, and this (the 
‘caufe of his death) buried with him. 
‘After re-interring the bones, we 
* brought away as much of the urn as 
‘we.poffibly could, which, with the 
‘point of the fword, I have by me. 
‘ The piece of {word is of whitifh brafs, 
‘covered with the verde ruft, and 
‘ about one inch and a half long. 
“¢ Within thefe few days (Nov. 2oth, 
* 1800), I have fuperintended the open- 
“ ing of one ofthe largeft long-barrows 
‘in the county. It is fituated near 
‘Boreham, in Warminfter parifh, a 
* quarter of a mile fouth of Battlefbury 
‘camp; it is one hundred and eighty- 
“nine feet long at the bafe, fifty-four 
* feet wide, and fifteen feet high. We 
‘began in the middle, by making a 
* fection fix feet wide from the extreme 
* edge to the centre. We then worked 
* to the right and left in the form of a 
‘crofs. The barrow is compofed of 
* the white marle earth and ftone, mix- 
‘ed with vegetable mould. The ad- 
*jacent foil is two feet nine’ inches 
‘higher than the floor of the barrow. 
‘In our progrefs, we have found pieces 
“of ftags’ horns, animal and human 
‘bones, fcattered among the earth. 
“Qn the floor, or bottom of the bar- 
‘row, we find bones in abundance; 
‘ fome half burnt, almoft calcined, and 
‘black with the action of the fire, 
‘ charred wood, afhes, &c.’ The forti- 
fications, or camps, though not in fuch 
profufion as the barrows, are neverthe- 
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aby 


lefs very numerous, and of various kinds 
and dimenfions.” Vol. li. p. 107+ 


METHUEN FAMILY—ANECDOTES OF 
SIR PAUL METHUEN, 


“< THE Methuen family derive their 
crigin, according to Sir Robert Dou- 
gias*, from a perfon of diftinétion 
who accompanied Edgar Atheling out 
of Hungary, and was received into 
the favour of Malcolm Canmore, then 
king of the Scots. This monarch con- 
ferred on him the barony of Methuen, 
in Perthfhire, whence the family af- 
fumed their furname. It appears by 
fome documents in the Herald’s Office, 
that the Methuens were invefted with 
fome important official fituations in the 
government; and that Henry Steward 
was created a baron, by the title of 
Lord Methuen, in the reign of James 
the Fifth. In the reign of Mary Queen 
of Scots, their anceftor came over to 
England, and was kindly received by 
Elizabeth. 

“ The fubje& of our prefent inquiry 
is Sir Paul Methuen, the founder of 
the valuable colle€tion of paintings 
which ornament the family feat.-— 
Though I cannot furnifh a complete 
memoir of this diftinguifhed character, 
yet the following anecdotes will be 
found to delineate the man with fo 
fpirited and ftriking an outline, that 
the imagination will eafily fill”up the 
picture. Anecdotes that peculiarly 
mark the propenfities and manners of 
a perfon, are generally more interefting, 
and make us more acquainted with 
him, than along differtation. They 
commonly characterize the mind and 
heart of the individual; whereas bio- 
graphical difcuffions without them, 
may paint in falfe colours, and draw 
erroneous outlines. 

“Sir Paul Methuen was the only 
furviving fon of the Right Honourable 
John Methuen, Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland. He was born in the year 1672, 
and being of a weakly conftitution, was 
early fent into the fouth of France for 
education. At the age of twenty he 
accompanied his father on his embafly 
to Lifbon; and was foon afterwards 
appointed envoy at that court, in the 
place of his parent. An enumeration 
of the feveral important offices and 
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honours that were conferred on him by 
different courts, will be a higher pane- 
gyric on his talents and eftimation, 
than any encomiums from a biogra- 
pher. He was, at different periods of 
his life, envoy extraordinary and am- 
baffiador to the emperors of Germany 
and Morocco, alfo to the kings of 
Spain, Portugal, and Sardinia. Nor 
was he lefs diftinguiihed in the Englifh 
court. He was one of the lords of 
the admiralty, a lord of the treafury, 
principal fecretary of ftate, comptrol- 
ler of the houfehold, and one of the 
privy council, and was created knight 
of the Bath, on the revival of that or- 
der, in the year 1725. He was not 
only carefied in the vicinity of the 
court, but alfo by the molt celebrated 
writers and connoiffeurs of the time. 
Sir Richard Steele dedicated the fe- 
venth volume of the Spectator to him; 
and, if the language of dedications 
might be allowed as unexaggerated 
(and that it is not more candid, fin- 
cere, and faithful, is much to be re- 
gretted), this would be fufficient to 
immortalize him, and prove his pre- 
tenfions to ‘ the character of a good- 
“natured, honeft, and accomplifhed 
“gentleman.” Voltaire, in his Age of 
Louis the Fourteenth, {peaks of him as 
being one of the beft of minifters that 
the Englifh ever employed in an em- 
baffy. Mr. Whitehead, in his collec- 
tion of poems, has beftowed a high 
panegyric on him; as did likewife the 
“ modeft Gay,’ in one of his epiftles. 
“ Whatever effect thefe encomiums 
might have on the actions of his lite, 
they did not make him oftentatious of 
monumental eulogy; nor does it ap- 
pear that they inflated his mind with 
thofe fantaftical notions, which flat- 
tery too commonly excites in the fhal- 
low-pated coxcomb: for he ordered a 
plain marble tomb to be erected to his 
own and his father’s memory, in Wetft- 
minfter Abbey, infcribed with thefe 
words: 
‘ Near this place 
Lies the body of 
Joun Meruuen, Efq. - 
Who died abroad in the fervice of his 
Country, 
Anno Dom. 1706. 
And alfo that of his fon 
Sir Paut METHUEN, 


Knight of the Bath, 
Who died April 11th, 1754, 
In the 85th year of his age.’ 

‘ Previous to his death, he exaéed 
a promife from Mr. Methuen that he 
would deftroy ail his papers relative to 
his own and_ his father’s negotiations, 
which were fo numerous that they filled 
two large trunks. ‘The compliance 
with this ftrange requeit has probably 
deprived the world of many curioys 
and valuable ftate-papers. ‘his wag 
not the only eccentricity that marked 
his actions ; for foon after he obtained 
poffeflion of his father’s eftates, which 
were pretty confiderable in Wilthhire, . 
Somerietihire, and London, he fold 
moft of them, and afterwards kept his 
fortune, which was very confiderable, 
in money. It is faid that thirty thou. 
fand pounds were difcovered in a clofet 
at his own town-houfe at the time of his 
death. Towards the latter part of his 
life he lived very retired, and forfook 
the court and all its dependencies. 

“ Queen Caroline (confort of George 
the Second) breakfafted with Sir Paul 
at his houfe in Grofvenor Street, and 
endeavoured to prevail on him to re- 
fume his pvblic employments, and fe- 
conded her entreaties with offering him 
a carte blanche; but the knight was 
refolutely determined to leave the cares 
and anxieties attendant on public trufts, 
and the eloquence and perfuafion of 
her Majefty could make no impreffion 
on the ftoical bachelor; he was not to 
be bought *, or flattered out of his re- 
tirement. ‘The Queen defcanted par- 
ticularly on his pictures, knowing that 
to be his hobby, and was profute of 
encomiums on the Dead Chrift, by 
Carracci, which is now in the great 
room, at Corfham Houle. 

Sir Paul was well read in alk the 
foreign languages, and was ever efteem- 
ed a man of great courage, gallantry, 
and tafte. He once rode from Lifbon 
to Madrid, to fight a duel with a gentle- 
man who had ill-treated a lady of his 
acquaintance ; having difarmed his an- 
tagonift, and laid the trophy of victory 
at the feet of the ‘fair damfel,’ he re- 
turned again to Lifbon. 

“ When going on his emba‘ly from 
London to Lifbon, he accompanied 
Sir George Rooke on board the admi- 
ral’s fhip. Upon their arrival in the 


* © The Queen was heard to fay that fhe knew the price of every man but 


one, meaning Sir Paul.” 
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mouth of the Tagus, a French veffel 
of great force made her appearance ; 
Sir Paul was full. drefied, in order to 
be prefented to the King of Portugal, 
but the gallant admiral wifhed to at- 
tack the enemy, and the courageous 
ambaflador was refolved to accompany 
his friend, and wait on the French 
captain before the Portuguefe mo- 
narch. An engagement enfued, and 
after a long conteft, the French were 
obliged to yield. The ambition of Sir 
Paul overpowered his judgment ; with 
his full-laced fuit, he attempted to 
board the enemy, and in his eagernefs 
to be the fir# on deck, he fell between 
the veflels into the yielding lap of 
mother ocean, where he flounced and 
{fwam about for a confiderable time, 
before any of the crew could refcue 
him from his perilous fituation ; which 
they at laft effected, though at the ex- 
penie of his fine court apparel. 

“He accompanied Charles the’1 hird, 
King of Spain, both at the fiege and 
capitulation of Barcelona, and was al- 
ways confulted by that monarch during 
the councils of war. 

“ Though Sir Paul was probably 
one of the moft gallant of men, yet he 
never married, and affigned as a reafon 
for his celibacy, that the diefings of 
qwedlock were too great for him to en- 
joy. ‘That he was not infenfible to the 
faicinations of female beauty, was evi- 
dent from many actions of his life, one 
of which is worthy of recital. The 
Duke of Savoy, afterwards King of 
Sardinia, was indebted to Sir Paul for 
his life, who fought by his fide, and 
was the firft that mounted the wall 
when he recovered his capital, and 
fhot a mufqueteer at the moment he 
had levelled his piece at the Duke. By 
thefe fignal actions of bravery, he ac- 
quired the love and efteem of all the 
family, and was admitted ‘into their 
parties of amufement. One day, when 
in the carriage with fome of the prin- 
ceffes, one of them admired a ring he 
had on his finger, which was a remark- 
able fine ruby. Sir Paul tendered it 
to the princeis, and begged fhe would 
honour him by her acceptance; which 


‘fhe declining, he immediately threw it 


into the Po, the carriage then paffing 
the bridge over that river. Many other 
anecdotes are recorded of him, but 
thefe will furnifh the reader with fome 
diftinguithing traits of this great and 
good character.” Vol. ii. p. 293 
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EXTRACTS. 


FARLEY CASTLE—MONUMENTS OF 
THE HUNGERFORDS. 


“ THE chapel of the caftle, which 
was dedicated to St. Leonard, is nears 
ly perfeét. ‘The performance of divine 
fervice in it has been omitted for many 
years; but by the laudable attention of 
the prefent owner, the fabric isin good 
repair, and the curious monuments 
within it are in tolerable prefervation. 
This building confifts of a fingle aay 
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fifty-fix feet im length and twenty in 
breadth, and a chantry on the north 
fide, twenty feet in lergth and four- 
teen in breadth, erected and en- 
dowed by Sir Walter Hungerford: 
in the former is an old wooden 
pulpit, an immenfe flab, of rich gra- 
nite,’ which forms the altar, and fome 
pieces of ancient armour—-rude re- 
mains of the age of chivalry. A flat 
grave-ftone alfo ‘is feen on the floor, 
cut-with the figure of a knight in ar- 
mour, and an imperfect infcription 
running round its edges, commemo- 
rating Sir Giles Hungerford; and at- 
tached to the fouth wall is a table mo- 
nument of freeftone, with this infcrip- 
tion :— 

“¢ Tyme tryeth truth, quod (quoth) 
Walter Hungerford, knyght, who 
*}yeth here, and Edward hys fon, to 
© God’s mercy in whom he trufts for 
“ever. An°. D'. 1585, the viof Defbr.’ 
But the chapel contains the rareft cu- 
riofities of this fabric. Under its arch 
ftands an old table tomb, highly fculp- 
tured on the fides and ends, with coats 
of arms and human figures: the full- 
fized reprefentations of a knight and 
his lady are recumbent upon the top, 
the former cafed in armour, with a 
lion at’ his feet; the latter in the drefs 
of the times, her head refting on two 
cufhions, fupported by angels, and two 
dogs at the other extremity—the effi- 
gies of Sir Thomas Hungerford, who 
died Dec. 3d, 1508, and Johanna his 
wife, who followed him in 1512. Con- 
nected with the north wall is another 
tomb of the fame kind, built of free- 
ftone, gorgeoufly painted and gilt. it 
bears this infcription— 

«© ¢ Edward Hungerford, knight, 
*fonne to Walter Lord Hungerford, 
“ and late heir to Sir Walter Hunger- 
$ ford, deceafed, the 5 daie of Decem- 
¢ ber 1607, and lieth here with Dame 
¢ Jane his wife, daughter to Sir An- 
* thony Hungerford, of Downe-Amny.’ 
A third monument occurs on the weit 
fide of the chapel without any infcrip- 
tion, fo that we cannot teil for whom 
it was erected. It fhould feem, how- 
ever, to be the burial-place of fome 
pious and prolific dame, as there are 
the effigies of an old lady kneeling at 
a defk, accompanied by four fons and 
five daughters, all in the fame devout 
pofture.” P. 30. 

“ But thefe cofily fpecimens of an- 
cient fepulchral mafonry are entirely 

I 


eclipfed by the magnificent monument 
which ftands in the centre of the cha, 
pel, and is, perhaps, one of the fine 
morfels of the kind in England, It is 
compofed entirely of white polithed 
marble, placed on fteps of black marble 
and fupporting the effigies of Sir Ed. 
ward and Lady Margaret Hungerford: 
the one in complete armour, his feet 
reftting on a wheattheaf (the famil 

creft), the other in a loofe drefs, with 
a lion and anchor at her feet. The 
workmanthip, as well as materials, 
are moft choice ; the name of the 
fculptor does not appear, but as it was 
conitructed at atime when the nobilit 

went to an immenfe expenfe in thefe 
laft mementos of their grandeur, it was 
probably the work of the firft artift of 
the day. A long Latin inicription ig 
cut on the fouth fide of the mom: 
ment, which is otherwife enriched with 
a profufion of quarterings. The date 
is 1648. A painting of the refurreétion 
covers the ceiling, and beneath it ap, 
pear the reprefentations of the two 
Saints James, St. John, St. Philip, St. 
Matthew, St. Thomas, and St. Bar. 
tholomew. The crypt, or vault, un- 
der this chapel, exhibits a very extra. 
ordinary family party, the pickled re. 
mains of cight of the Hungerfords, 
ranged by the fide of each other, cafed 
in leaden coffins, and affuming. the 
forms of Egyptian mummies, the faces 
prominent, the fhoulders fwelling out 
into their natural fhape, and the body 
gradually tapering towards the feet. 
The firft of thefe, on the right,.con- 
tains the remains of Lord Hungerford; 
fecond, thofe of his wife; third, the 
firft wife of Sir Edward Hungerford, 


jun.; fourth, Sir Edward Hungerford 


himnfelf; fifth, the fecond wife of Sir 
Edward Hungerford ; fixth (in the left 
hand corner), Mary Hungerford, who 
married Thomas Shaa, Efq.; and 
whofe monument is in the chapel 
above. The two children enclofed in 
Jead, and lying on the breafls of the 
larger coffins, are the offspring of two 
of the wives of Sir Edward Hunger- 
ford (for he had three in ail), who both 
died in childbed. One of the full-fized 
leaden coffins has a perforation on the 
right fhoulder, through which a ftick 
may be introduced, and the embalm- 
ing matter extracted; this appears to 
be a thick vifcous liquid, of a brown 
colour, and refinous fmell and confift- 
ence; the feth is decompofed by the 
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gdmiffion of the air, but the bones ftill 
retain their foundnefs.” P. 33. 


STONEHENGE—-TESSELLATED 
PAVEMENTS. 


“ IT feems now to be generally un- 
derftood and allowed, that Stonehenge 
is a monument of Druidical fupertti- 
tion, Mr. King, indeed, with much 
learning and ingenuity, in the firft part 
of his noble work Munimenta Antiqua, 
has eftablifhed this beyond controver. 
fy; and at the fame time endeavoured 
to prove, that the rites obferved in it 
were precifely fimilar to the fuperfti- 
tious practices of the ancient Moab- 
ites; that Stonehenge was the great 
bigh place of Britifh Paganifm; that 
the outer ftone was the pillar of me- 
morial; the mafs at the entrance of 
the ditch, the fMaughtering-ftone for 
killing the victims; the excavations in 
the banks, pits for receiving the blood; 
the Trilithons, high altars of oblation 
for placing the facrifices upon before 
they were confumed; and the great 
ftone within the whole, the fpot on 
which the laft rite was performed, that 
of confuming the victims by fire. On 
confidering moft accurately the whole 
of this magnificent remain of antiquity, 
and reading with equal attention the 
obfervations of Mr, King upon it, I 
cannot but profefs myfelf to be com- 
pletely convinced by his arguments of 
the truth of what he wifhes to efta- 
blih; but, in addition to his conclu- 
fion, I would further affert, that al- 
though Stonehenge be a Druidical 
monument, it ftill is of confiderably 
later date than many other remains of 
afimilar nature in the kingdom, In- 
deed I do not believe it to have been 
the work of the original inhabitants of 
Britain, Compared with that vaft 
firucture at Abury, about eighteen 
miles from Stonehenge, it affumes a 
degree of elegance, that at once proves 
the arts muft have made a confiderable 
progrefs between the conftruction of 
the former and the latter. The one is 
more vaft and majeftic, but at the fame 
time more rude and inartificial; the 
other, on a lefs ftupendous feale, but 
more correct and elaborate. How is 
this to be accounted for? I conceive 
in the following manner: that Stone- 
henge was built by the /econd large 

y of Belgic Gauls (who paffed over 
Mito this country about five handred 
Vou. V.—No. XLVII. 
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years after the aboriginal migrators had 
found their way here), and that Abury 
was conftructed by the ff Sy Se- 
vere and manifold, doubtlefs, were the 
confli@s between thefe new invaders 
and the old pofieffors of Britain, and 
long was the ftruggle (as the numerous 
Celtic earth-works in the weft of Eng- 
land evince), before the new-comers 
obtained a permanent footing in Bri- 
tain. But wearied at length with mu- 
tual flaughter, the oppofing tribes wos 
brought to compromife ; by which all 
Cornwall, Devonthire, Dorietfhire, So- 
merfetfhire, Hampfhire, and a great 
of Wilthhire, were ceded to the 
invaders; and the other parts of the 
kingdom adjudged to the earlier inha- 
bitants, To afcertain the boundaries 
and prevent further difputes, a line o 
demarcation was necefflary, and th 
vaft valium was caft up, called Wand/- 
dyke (literally the ditch of divifion, 
from the Britifh Gavabun, to diyide), 
commencing at Poffetpoint, near Brif- 
tol, pafling by Great Bedwin in Wilt- 
fhire, and meeting the fea on the 
fouthern coaft of the kingdom; a 
boundary which ftill left their great 
national temple, Abury, in the poffef- 
fion of the aborigines. Deeply im- 
merfed in Druidical fuperftition, ‘but 
at the fame time poffeffing fome know- 
ledge of claffical rites from the Greek 
who had been long fettled on the fouth- 
ern fhores of Gaul, the new migrators 
brought withthem into Britain a motley 
kind of worfhip, and a warm fpirit of 
religion. Arrived at the eaftern boun- 
dary of their poffeffions, they beheld 
with aftonifhment the enormous pile 
which rofe but a few miles on the 
other fide of it, the great national 
theatre of the worfhip of their neigh- 
bours; and were immediately feized 
with an emulation to excel, or at leaft 
to equal, this proud monument of ar- 
chitecture. To furpafs in magnitude 
the temple of Abury was beyond their 
hopes; it could only be. rivalled by 
elegance, which their better acquaint- 
ance with the arts enabled them to 
excel in. To the mighty labour, there- 
fore, the whole tribe went immediate- 
ly, and produced Stonehenge, a wor' 
that at once blended majefty and beau- 
ty; and, at leaft, carried off the palm 
of architectural fplendour from the 
neighbouring ftructure, if it could not 
furpats it in vaftnefs. Thus thefe two 
prodigious piles became rival templeg, 
Na like 
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like thofe of. Jerufalem and Mount 
Gerizim; and doubtlefs excited as 
much animofity in the breafts of their 
different worfhippers as fubfifted. be- 
tween the Jews and Samaritans of old. 
The little villages which imbed 
themielyes in the hollows of Salifbury 
plain, and, meet the traveller between 
Stonehenge and Heytefbury, would be 
infinitely beautiful, if their picturcique 
effect. were not greatly Jeffened by the 
barbarous practice of depriving the 
trees of all their lateral branches, ‘and 
converting them ito hop-poles, with 
a tuft of verdure on their tops. It is 
much to be lamented, when a dearth 
of fuel in a country induces its inbatyit- 
ants to adopt an economy fo totally at 
war with tafte and: natural beauty. 
Between two and three hundred people 
find {upport in the. manufactori¢s of 
Heytefbury, which exhibit every branch 
of the waol trad¢, from cleanfing the 
article to. packing,the cloth for fale; 
but, perhaps, its Geighbourhood is ftill 
more interefting, from the variety of 
earth-works and. military remains, Ro- 
Mah, Saxgn, and Danifh, which occur 
wily endlefs repetition. 
© The -road from Heytefbury tq 
Weftbury.is particularly fruitful in 
thefe veftiges of ancient warfare ; fince 
almoft every proud height which fwells 
out of the down to the eaftward of it is 
crownéd by vallations. . The .moft 
confpicuous of. thefe works are Knook 
-Cafile, Scratchbury, Battlebury, and 
Old Camps, "The" firft lies between 
two ‘and’ three miles to the eaft of 
Heyté{buiry, in form of a parallelogram, 
containing within its mounds an area 
of two acres. Scratchbury lying three 
thiles direétly weft of Knook, is upon 
a much lareer feale, containing within 
a fingle vallum, but of yvaft fize, forty- 
ohe acrés 2nd ahalt, Battlebury lies a 
mile. north-weft of the laft-mentioned 
camp, atid is ftrengthened by a triple 
vallation. Old or Oldbury Camp, as 
it is called, lies four miles eaft of 
He reibtry, and rear Faft Codford, of 
a citcular form, “and two hundred and 
fixteén yards in‘Giameter, Commanding 
fiom its Mat fammit a grand and ex- 
tenfivé view, '"Buttnoti¢es of the Ro- 
mans-ih this country are not confined 
to, the montitichts ‘of their warlike 
operatidns alone, fince numerous traces 
of Roiman ciyil life occur alfo in the 
fame neighbourhood. Porticoes and 


‘tefellated pavements have been difce- 





vered in a fpot called Pitmead, a Vite 
to the weft of the Warmintfter roid to 
Sarum, between the villages of Norton 
and Bifhopftrow, which evince, that 
the elegances and comforts of polithed 
fociety were practifed here in.the vale 
below, under the protection of the 
military camps in the heights abéve, 

“ Yn ‘the datter end of the year 1786, 
part of a Roman pavement’ was acci. 
dentally diftovered, of which a Mrs. 
Down, who then refided at Warniin. 
fter, being apprized, ‘fhe vifited ‘the 
fpot, examined it carefully, made for. 
ther fuccefsful refearches, took draw. 
ings of the remains, and ‘tranfmitted 
them to the late ‘Daines Barrington, 
who communicating the fame ‘to the 
Antiquarian Socicty, they were pul: 
lifhed in the Archzeologia of’ 1784) 
The additional difcoveries ‘of Mrs! 
Down confifted of 2 mofaic pavement; 
part of a portico, fifty-fix feet long by 
ten feet wide ; the flooring of a beau- 
tiful apartment, formed of teffera, on 
which lay a mutilated ftatue of Diana, 
as it was fuppofed, witha hare at her 
feet, .Of this pavement the greatet 
part was preferved, taken up, and 
conveyed to Longleat, by order of the 
late Marquis of Bath, where it now's. 

“After the curiofity of the public 
had been gratified, the difcoveries wete 

egleéted and forgotten, and no perfon 
had {fpirit enough to purfue any re 
fearches in: Pitmead, from the yea 
1787 to the prefent fummer, when Mr, 
Cunnington, of Heytefbury (a very re- 
fpectable dealer in the woollen fine, 
who has long purfued, with confider- 
able fuccefs, antiquarian inveftigations), 
difcovered another pavement, com- 
pofed of tefferax, nineteen feet three 
inches fquare. Being much mutilated, 
great part of its original beauty was 
loft, but fufficient remained to prove 
that its defign had been beautiful, and 
its execution good. Tt confifted of a 
circular area, enclofed within a {quate 
frame, “edged on the infide with a neat 
border, and another on the outfde 
with a Jabyrinth fret; a bird and 
flowers feemed to have formed the or 
naments of the area. A grand portico 
was found alfo at the fame'time, fixty 
feet in length and ten in breadth; and 
many circumftances occurred to render 
ft probable, that it had ftretched on; 
ginally to the length of one hundred 
and forty feet. Remains of a fudatoryy 
and a hypocauft, tubellated bricks for 
heating 
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heating the fame, tiles, teffere, &c. in 
vat profufion, and another unintelli- 
gible foundation, were .laid open; 
which feemed to evince, that the -villa 
to which they belonged was not infe- 
ror in fize or accommodations to either 
of thofe of which Pliny the younger 
has left us fuch minute accounts.” — 
P. 181. 





BERKELEY CASTLE—MURDER OF ED- 
WARD II—-MONUMENTS OF THE 
BRERKELEYS-—-DICKY PEARCE. 


«“ THE little ftate-bedchamber exhi- 
pits a moft curious fpecimen of antique 
furniture, a maflive wooden bedftead, 
ftanding under a recefs, and purport- 
ing to have been made in the ycar 1330. 
Grotefquefigures,andheavy ornaments, 
carved in wood, cover the whole of 
the back; the front pofts are cut into 
open-work, and, prove that our ancef- 
tors, five hundred years ago, had more 
execution than tafte in their works of 
art. A folitary witch piece, in Old 
Franks’ wildeft manner, is the only 
picture in this room. 

“The great ftate-bedchamber. con- 
tains a fimilar piece of furniture within 
the laft room, though not of equal 
antiquity, fince it was conftructed for 
the accommodation of James I.. who 
made frequent vifits'to Berkeley Caftle. 
The oldeft cabinet in England, formed 
of oak, and another, valuable on ac- 
count of its antiquity, and made of 
tortoife-fhell, are preferved in this 
room. 

“ Darius’s tent has two pictures, by 
Frederick Zucchero, who arrived in 
England in 1574, and worked here for 
fome years ; they reprefent Sir Maurice 
Berkeley, of Bruton, and his wife. 

“ Leaving the body of the building, 
we pals over the top of the keep toa 
{mall retired dark room, ftanding de- 
tached and folitary, and entered by a 
low ftrong door; where deeds of bleed 
might be perpetrated without difturb- 
ance or difcovery. This was the ac- 
curfed fcene of the laft agonies of the 
unfortunate Edward II. where he ex- 
piated, by a.horrible death, the er- 
rors of a weak, rather than a vicious, 
reign; leaving a folemn warning to 
fucceeding monarchs of the danger of 
favouritifn. The appropriate hang- 
ings of the room and its furniture, 

rimfon cloth embroidered with black, 
Raturally lead the mind to a recollec- 
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tion of the execrable cruelty of the 
bifhop of Hereford, who invented and 
dire&ted the method by which Edward 
was. deftroyed; an impreffion. that igs 
heightened by the fight of an inftru- 
ment like a file, kept in the apartment, 
and faid to be the engine with which 
the deed was committed, alluded to 
by Gray in the beft of. his compofi- 
tions, his ¢ Bard :’ 
* Mark the year; and mark the night, 
‘When Severn fhall re-echo with: af- 
fright, ; 
‘ The thrieks:of death through Berke- 
Iey’s roof that ring, 
‘ Shrieks of an agonizing king.’ 


Where, by the by, the paffage is fpoil- 
ed, by the ufe (in the laft line) of the 
prefent participle for the preterite 
paffive. 

“ Adjoining to the caftle ftands the 
church, and appears to have been built 
about the commencement of the four- 
teenth century. The tower is placed 
at ene Corner of the churchyard, dif- 
tinct from the edifice of which it ufual- 
ly forms a member, and conftru@ed 
within the laft fifty years. Many_old 
monuments of the Berkeley family are 
preferved within the church; the moft 
curious is an ancient table tomb, fur- 
rounded by an iron railing, on which 
are ftretched the full-length alabafter 
figures of a knight and his lady; the 
former in armour, the latter in the 
drefs of the day. Thefe are the effigies 
of Sir Thomas, fecond Lord Berkeley, 
who died 1361, and Margaret daughter 
of the Earl of March, his firft. wife. 
The {plendour and princely magnifi- 
cence in which this baron lived at 
Berkeley, was not exceeded by any 
nobleman of his time. Three hundred 
people, confifting of knights, efquires, 
and pages, filled his hall every day; 
and feventy-four manors, the demefne 
of which he kept in his own h 
fupplied his table with the fubfiantial 
hofpitality of the times. To this lord the 
unfortunate Edward Il. was delivered 
by the Queen’s party, Nov. 16, 13263 
but his enemies fearing that the noble 
owner of Berkeley Caftle would treat 
the royal prifoner with too much 
kindnets, commanded Thomas to fur- 
render his manfion and his charge into 
the hands. of John Lord Maltravers and 
and Sir T. Gournay; more fit inftru- 
ments for the tragic viclence that was 
fhortly after perpetrated on the haplefs 

Nn monarch. 
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monarch. Other ancient monuments, 
to the memory of different branches of 
this noble family, occur in different 
parts of the church. The churchyard 
alfo exhibits divers ‘ frail memorials’ 
of the departed, which, as is ufwal in 
country cemeteries, are all marked by 
one general prevailing tafte in their 
conftruétion and decorations. We may 
Jament that the ornaments on the 
grave-ftones at Berkeley are not in har- 
mony with the fimplicity of the fcenery 
around. Fat-faced cherubs, and hide- 
ous death’s heads, embofs moft of the 
grave-ftones, which are further orna- 
mented with golden crowns and filver 
glories, fcythes, hour-glaffes, and other 
emblems of mortality, painted in all 
the colours of the rainbow. One of 
thefe ftones commemorates Dickey 
Pearce, a village droll or buffoon, who 
flourifhed at Berkeley half a century 
ago, and not only afforded amufement 
‘to his fellow-villagers, but alfo recom- 
mended himfelf, by his well-timed buf- 
foonery, to the patronage of the great. 
‘The outline of his hiftory and charac- 
ter is contained in the following epi- 
taph on his grave-ftone, the epigram- 
matic turn of which compenfates in 
truth for its deficiency in poetry : 


* Here lies the Bart of Suffolk’s fool *, 
* Men called him Dickey Pearce 

* His folly ferved to make tolks laugh, 
* When wit and mirth were {carce. 

* Poor Dick, alas! is dead and gone, 
‘ What Sguifies to cry ? 

¢ Dickies enough are left behind 
* To laugh at by and by.’ 


The wit of Dickey was not, it feems, 
confined to oral cbtfcrvation, but fre- 
quently difcovered itfelf in practical 
jokes. Several of thefe are preferved 
in the records of parcchial tradition ; 
amongft which, allow me to prefent 
rou with the following, a proof that 
Dickey fometimes avziled himfelf of 
the practice of the feers of old, of im- 
parting inftrudtion by the means of 
tenfible types inftead of verbal commu- 
nication. An anceftor of the preient 
Lord 8. having confiderably diminifh- 
ed his property by expenfive purfuits, 


* “Fools, in early times, formed part of the houfehold of the great. Wilt 
Somers ferved Henry VIM. and hiftory bas preferved many traits of Itis influence 
with that mouarch. Tp later times the occupation has not been fo general 
though Jack Creighton is fill maintained at Althorpe, the feat of Earl Spencer; 
and probably the only noble family where that character is preferved in its pril 
tine isterpretation.” 
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Dickey began to fear that the whole of 
the noble patrimony would be diffipated 
and the venerable caftle, with its prince 
ly demefnes, be transferred from the 
family to ftrange purchafers, High gs 
his privilege of fpeech was with m 
Lord, he could not, however, venture 
to expoftulate with him on fo delicate 
a fubject; he therefore determined to 
hint to him the fatal confequences of 
his imprudences by a vifible fign, Pro. 
curing a rope, therefore, he placed 
himfelf at the great gate of the caftle 
at a time when he knew his Lordhhip 
would pafs through it, and as he ap. 
proached, began to apply the cord to 
the wall, as if he intended to furround 
the whole with it. * What art thou 
‘doing, Dick?’ faid my Lord. ¢ 
‘tying a rope round the caftle, your 
* Honour, to prevent its running awa 
¢ after and —— (eftates which his 
*Lordfhip had fold), to the top of 
* Stinchcomb Hill.’ His Lordhhip felt 
the force of the obfervation, and re. 
warded the droll with a piece of money 
for his forefight and wit.” P. 314. 








XLIX. Ségur’s Reign of William Il, 
King of Pruffa. (Concluded from 
p. 217.) 





DEATH OF FREDERIC WILLIAM II. 


“6 FREDERIC William, who had jut 

completed the partition of Po- 
land, and concluded a peace with 
France, difappeared about this time 
(1795) from the political fcene of Eu 
rope. 

“ He afterwards projected fome far- 
ther difmemberment and feculariza- 
tion in Germany, which were propoled 
to him by France, who then believed 
it to be his intereft to weaken the Bm. 


his natural indolence. 


“ Afpiring 
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® Afpiring to the character of a me- 
iator, he made fome fruitlefs attempts 
to bring about peace; but to this 

afaons of the coalition and the 
French Directory were almoft equally 
adverfe. 

« The expenfes of the war, the ma- 
lady of the King, his profufion, ar. 
hismiftreffes, had deranged his finances; 
and he negotiated a loan at Frankfort 
to relieve the exhauftion of his treafury, 
which he had lavifhed without glory. 
His infirmities daily increafed his indif- 
ference for the ftorms with which he 
was furronnded; the i//uminati amufed 
him with deceitful promifes, in the 
hope of recovering that health which 
excefs of pleafure had irrevocably de- 
ftroyed; at fength the dropiy having 
decidedly declared iticii, he died on 
the 17th November 1797, regretted by 
his family, and by a few friends who 
rendered juftice to his mildnefs and his 
beneficence, but leaving behind him no 
trace of glorious semembvrance. 

“ Hisintrigues had expoied Sweden 
and Turkey to a ruinous war; his 
protection had deitroyed Poland; the 
firft to form the coalition, he was the 
firft to abandon it. The Siadtholder 
might reproach him with the lofs of 
his power, and Brabant with that of 
her liberty. His defects had diminifhed 
the luftre fhed by his predeceflor over 
the Pruffian arms. His abortive enter- 

rifes, and the avidity of his miftreffes, 

ad diffipated the treafures of the Great 
Frederic; and although the partition 
of Poland had added feveral rich pro- 
vinces to his dominions, Frederic Wil- 
liam HI. his fon, was obliged to exert 
the moft unremitting prudence, and 
to obferve the ftri&teft economy, in or- 
der to repair the faults of his father, 
and to reftore to Pruffia her real im- 
portance and proiperity. 

“ On his acceffion to the throne, he 
arrefted Madame de Lichinan Rietz, 
and thofe perfons who had impoted on 
the weaknefs of the late King to enrich 
themfelves. The juftice which he ex- 
ercifed towards them, his choice of 
minifters, and the example which he 
et of a regular life, infpired a juft 
confidence im his fubjects, to whom 
thefe angured a happier reign; and 
endeavouring rather to -reftore tran- 
‘quillity to Europe by his influence 
‘than to trouble it by his ambition, he 
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firinly perfifted, in fpite of the intrigues 
of England, and the councils of fome 
violent men, in a fyftem of neutrality, 
which he purfued from prudence, but 
which his predeceffor had adopted only 
from inconftancy.” Vol. iii. p. 224. 





SUMMARY NARRATIVE OF THE CIR- 
CUMSTANCES WHICH ATTENDED 
THE DETENTION OF LATOUR MAU- 
BOURG, BUREAU DE PUZY, La 
FAYETTE, AND HIS FAMILY *, 


* LA Fayette, Maubourg, and Bu- 
reau de Puzy, having in vain endea- 
voured to fupport the conftitution of 
1791, which they had {worn to main- 
tain, and finding themielves, compelled 
to emigrate, with fome officers, in 
order to avoid the execution of decrees 
paffed againft them, meant to proceed 
to Holland; but, fome leagues from 
the frontier, they were, notwithftand- 
ing their proteftations, arrefted by am 
Auftrian poft, and conduéted to Lux- 
emburg. Having fent to afk paflports 
from the Duke de Saxe-Tefchen, they 
were refufed, and thofe who fignified 
this refufal, barbaroully informed them, 
that they were referved for the fcaf- 
fold. 

“ As foon as the orders had been 
received from the court of Vienna, 
which determined the fate of the pri- 
foners, and delivered them over to the 
King of Pruffia, they were all three 
carried and confined at Wefel, where 
they were guarded by non-commif- 
fioned officers, whofe orders were to 
obferve them conftantly, and not to 
anfwer their queftions. 

“ La Fayette had fallen dangeroufly 
fick. His fellow-fufferers were refufed 
permiffion at Maubourg to iee their 
friend ready to expire. <A falutary 
crifis having refcued him from the jaws 
of death, the King of Pruffia thought 
he might profit by his deje&ted ftate, 
and had a propofal made to him, that 
his fituation fhould be alleviated, ifhe 
would furnith him with plans again 
Trance; but he proved, by an ener- 
getic reply, his contempt of fuch a 
propofition. The rigour towards him 
was then redoubled, and foon after 
they were thrown into a cart and car- 
ried to Magdeburg, and were con- 
ftantly refufed any information of the 
exiftence of their families, refpeting 


* <6 Communicated by one of the prifoners.” 
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whom the profcriptions in France gave 
them the moft anxious inquietude. 

“ In travelling thus, their keepers 
thought to aggravate their diftrefs and 
excite the public indignation againft 
them. Thefe wifhes, however, were 
not fulfilled; they every where received 
marks of the intercft excited by the 
injuitice of their detention, and the 
eonftancy of their courage. 

“© "They remained a year at Magde- 
burg, in a damp ard dark vault fur- 
rounded by high palifadoes, fhut by 
four fucceflive gates, and faftened with 
bars of iron and padlocks. However, 
their fituation feemed milder, that they 
were fometimes allowed to fee each 
other, and were wal€ed out an hour 
each day on a battion. 

« The King of Pruffia fuddenly fent 
an order to remove La Fayette.to Si- 
lefia ; Maubourg folicited and obtained 
leave to be confined there with him: 
they were conducted to Glatz, whither 
Bureau de Puzy was ioon after fent. 

© Alexander Lameth, being dan- 
geroufly il, could not be tranfported 
with his companions. His mother, 
who enjoyed a refpect merited by her 
virtues, obtained of Frederic William, 
2fter ardent folicitation, that he should 
remam in prifon in hisdominions; and 
fome time after, peace being concluded 
between that monarch and the French, 
fhe fucceeded in procuring his liberty. 
The King of Pruffia grantcd it, be- 
caufe he did not think himfelf longer 
obliged to obferve the fame refpeét to- 
wards the court of Vienna which was 
irritated againft him for having quitted 
the coalition. The prifoners were tranf- 
ferred to Neifs; and, although the 
dungeon which they there inhabited 

was {till more difmal and unwholefome 
than any of the others, this ch: 
appeared happy to them, as all the 
three prifoners together were allowed 
to enjoy ‘the prefence of Madame de 
Maifonneuve, who came courageoufly 
to fhare the chains of her brother, 
Maubourg. 

“ The King of Pruffia, who did not 
with, on making peace with France, 
to be obliged from jriftice to releafe his 
victims, determined to fend them into 
Aultria, and they were carried to 
Olmutz. 

“ On their arrival at this place, they 
were robbed of whatever the Pruflians 
had left them, which reduced them to 
their watches and buckies; fome of 

a 
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their books everi were feized jin which 
was found the word Liberty, partiog. 
larly Helwetius de V Efprit and Paing’s 
Camman Senfe; on which La Fayette 
afked if thelc were contraband articled, 

“ Each of them was told, on being 
fhut up feparately in his cell, That 
‘ they thould hereafter, fee only their 
‘four walls; that they would have 
* neither news, necefiaries, nor vifitors: 
* that it was forbidden to mention their 
‘names even among the jailers, or in 
*the government difpatches, imawhich 
‘ they were diftinguithed by numbers: 
* that they would never be informed of 
‘ the fate of their families, nor of each 
* other’s exiftence; and that, as this 
‘ fituation might naturally lead them 
© to felf-deftruction, they were forbid. 
‘den knife, fork,| and every means 
‘ whatever of fuicide.’ ‘ 

“ After three certificates of phyfi. 
cians of the indifpenfable necefiity of 
air for La Fayette, after three replies 
that he was not yet fufficiently ill, he 
was at length permitted to walk out 
unconditionally ; for itis falfe that La 
Payette enjoyed this liberty, as has 
been alleged, on his engagement of 
honour that he fhould not attempt to 
make his efcape. 

“ The public know the enterprif 
of Dy. Boleman and the young Huget, 
the fon of the man at’ whofe houfe La 
Fayette firft landed in America. 

«©; Boleman, after feveral months’ 
unfuccefsful attempts, fucceeded in 
precuring a note to be fecretly deli- 
vered to him, and executed a very 
bold plan. He repaired to Vienna, fent 
for the young Huger thither, and poft- 
d himfelf with him at the place where 
a Fayette was to he conducted to 
ike the air; and thefe two attempted 
o refcue him at the moment when, 

ifled fome of his keepers, they 
oured to difarm the one that 

nained with him. 

“ In this ftruggle, La Fayette gave 
himfelf a violent {train in the loins, and 
he corporal-iailer, with whom he con- 

and whom he had difarmed, 
his teeth his hand to the 
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His generous deliverers fucceeded 
in getting him on horfeback, with fuch 
negligence of their own fafety, that 
they could fearcely find their horfes to 
efcape themfelves. ‘This lofs of time, 
and the alarms of the keepers, having 
attracted people and troops, Huger 

was 
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as immediately fecured. La Fayette, 
feparated from Boleman, wa feized 
cight leagues from Olmutz, and with 
the lefs difficulty, as he had no arms. 
Boleman reached the''Prufiian terni-’ 
tories, but the King of Pruffia had 
the barbarity to deliver him up to the 
Auftrians. i +e 
»«6From this ‘time the captivity of 
La ‘Payette. was more rigorous, and 
hig hefs became more ferious; he 
waa left: without relief, with an unre- 
mitting fever, during a remarkably fe- 
ere Winter, deprived of light, and not 
even allowed the linén which his fitua- 
tio rendered neceflary. 

“ To increafe-his fuffering, he was 

conftantly made. to believe that ‘his 
eémpanions had pevifhed on the feaf- 
fold. : 
‘ ¢iThe care that had been taken to 
keep La Payette’ from’ the knowledge 
of every thing that’ might ferve to 
inform ‘him of the fate’ of his family, 
is femarkable in. the’ following anec- 
dote. 

 fatour Maubourg, having at length 
obtained’ permiffion to difpateh letters 
to his!relations, learnt that Madame 
dela Fayette was alive; he requefted 
the commandant to allow his friend to 
be'told’ that his wife yet lived: the 
commandant, after dnfwering ‘that his 
“orders in this refpe&t were: too ex- 
‘prefs,’ from that time fupprefied all 
the letters in which Madame de la 
Fayette was mentioned, and did not 
deliver them to him till near a year 
afterwards, when he quitted Olmutz. 

“ Whilft La Fayette, referved for 
the feaffold, was tortured in the pri- 
fons of Olmutz, his wife, uncertain of 
his exiftence, and condemned ‘to per- 
petual grief in the prifons of Paris, 
daily expected to be led to execution, 
as had happened to the greater part of 
her family. The fall of ‘the tyrant 
faved her life; but fhe did not, til 
Jong after his death, regain her liberty 
and ftrength fufficient to execute her 
defigns. Having landed at Altona the 
oth of September.1795,. the fet out for 
Vienna under the name of Mottier, 
with an American paffport; und arrived 
at Vienna be fe re the court could be Me 
formed of her purpofe, or prepared 
againft her application. 

“ The Prince de Rofenberg, affected 
with her virtues, obtained for her and 

her daughters an audience of the Em- 
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peror, fame’ detail of which it may be 
proper to give. 

«« Madame de la Fayette, claiming 
the liberty of her hufband, in the name 
of juftice and humanity, that prince 
anfwered her, § Thi8 affair is compl 
“cated; my hands arétied refpecting 
“it; but T grant with pleafute all that 
“is in my power, by permitting you 
‘to join M: de Ja Fayette: I fhould 
“att as you do, were Lin-your place. 
‘M. de la Favette is well treated, but 
‘ the prefence of his wife and‘davighters 
¢ will be an additional witilgence?’ 

“ Madame dela Fayette {poke of 
other prifoners, and particularly of La 
Favétte’s fervants, whe fhe:knew had 
fuffered much, and whoteaffair could 
not be complicated.’ The Emperor 
very gracioufly permitted her to write 
refpecting thofe from Olmutz, and to 
addrefs her applications directly to his 
Imperial Majefiy's;-ahd Madame de Ia 
Fayette, reaifured by the reception fhe 
had met with, ‘then wrote on the road 
from Vienna to Olmutz, that fhe was 
aftonithed to find herfelf yet fufceptible 
of ‘all the happinefs fhe was beginning 
toenjoy. But it was not long before 
fad experience convinced het that the 
Emperor was deceived, and was ignoe 
rant of the cruel and tyrannical abule 
his barbarous agents made of his name 
and authority. 

“ Mefdames de Maubourg and de 
Puzy, infpired by the fame fentiments, 
wifhed alfo to partake the chains of 
their hufbands; but they were never 
permitted to enter the Auftrian domi- 
nions. 

“ It is eafy to imaginé the imprefiion 
La Fayette muft have experienced at 
the fudden appearance of his wate and 
his children, whofe exiftence had long 
been'to him an object of fear and un 
certainty, and that which his affec- 
tionate daughters and their mother 

nuft have felt at the fight of his ema- 
ciated figure and pale countenance 5 
but they did not expect that their em- 
braces would be interrupted, by the 
jailers robbing the travellers of all they 
had brought with them. 

“ They took their purfe, very ill 
fupplied, and eager*y feized three forks, 
contidered as inftruraents of fuicide ; 
for they well knew the temptation to 
it they had infpired. On this un- 
expected treatment, Madame de la 
Fayette defired to fpeak to the com- 

‘ mandant; 






































































































mandant ; they anfwered, that he was 
forbidden to fee her, but that the 
might write to him. She defired to 
write to the Emperor, conformably to 
the permiffion he had granted her; 
this they refufed, telling her that her 
applications to the commandant would 
be fotwarded to Vienna. They con- 
fifted in attending mafs on Sunday, 
having a foldier’s wife to wait on her 
daughters, and being, as well as La 
Fayette, waited on by one of his do- 
meftics. She received no anfwer to 
all thefe demands, nor to an applica- 
tion the fome time afterwards addrefled 
to the minifter of war, to fee Latour 
Manbourg, and Puzy, except this, 
« Madame de la Fayette has fubmitted 
*to fhare the captivity of her huf- 
* band,’ 

* At length the health of this un- 
fortunate lady, impaired by fixteen 
months’ imprifonment, and dreadful 
vexation in France, difplaying fymp- 
toms which denoted a tendency of the 
fluids to putrefcence, fhe thought it 
her duty to attempt fome means for 
her prefervation, and wrote to the 
Emperor to folicit permiffion from him 
to pafs a week at Vienna, there to re- 
oe falubrious air, and confult a phy- 

cian. After two months of a filence, 
which fuppofes the neceffity of medi- 
cal advice as of no confequence, the 
commandant, till then unknown to 
the prifoners, entered their apartment, 
ordered, without giving any reafon, 
the young ladies to retire to a fepa- 
rate room, fignified to Madame de la 
Fayette the Emperor’s refufal for her 
ever to efter Vienna, and gave her per- 
miffion to go out, on condition of 
never returning: he defired her to write, 
and fign her option; fhe wrote: 

“ *] confidered it a duty to my fa- 
* mily and friends to defire the affift- 
‘ance neceflary for my health; but 
* they well know that it cannot, at the 
‘ price attached to it, be accepted by 
‘me. I cannot forget, that whilft we 
¢ were on the point of perifhing, my- 
‘felf by the tyranny of Robefpierre, 
¢ and my hufband by the phyfical and 
* moral fufferings of captivity, I was 
‘not permitted to obtain any intelli- 
* gence of him, nor to acquaint him 
‘that his children and myfelf were yet 
¢ alive; and I fhall not expofe myftelf 
© to the horrors of another feparation. 
‘ Whatever then may be the ftate of 
¢ my health, and the inconveniences of 
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‘ this abode for my daughters, we witf 
‘ gratefully avail ourfelves of his Im, 
‘perial Majefty’s generofity, in pep, 
‘ mitting us to partake this captivity 
* jn all its circumftances, 

(Signed) * Noaruyes La Fayerrs? 

“ From this moment no complaint 
was expreffed, and this ill-fated paip 
refpired in their chambers, or, more 
properly fpeaking, dungeons, an air { 
fetid from the exhalations of a fewer, 
and of the privies of the gartifon placed 
near Fayette’s window, that the fol. 
diers who brought their food held theig 
nofe on opening the door. 

“ The conftant anfwer of the per, 
fons of power or intereft, who heard 
their barbarities exclaimed againft, was, 
* Madame de la Fayette has chofen to 
* fhare the lot of her hufband; the hay 
‘no right to complain.’ They might 
as well have faid: ¢ Every thing ig 
¢ allowable againft La Fayette 5 the life 
* of his wife and children is not worth 
‘ arrefting our vengeance for a mo 
‘ ment.’ 

“ The three prifoners, Maubourg, 
La Fayette, and Puzy, had been con 
fined for three years and five months 
in the fame corridor, without feeing 
each other, or their keepers giving 
them the leaft intelligence of each 
other’s exiftence. When General Bonay 
parte and the French government tef- 
tified an intention, conformably tothe 
national with, of reftoring them te 
liberty, they experienced the ftronget 
oppofition. At laft, an aid-de-camp 
of the conqueror of Italy fueceeded, 
after feveral months’ tergiverfation, in 
obtaining from the court of Vienna 
this deliverance.” Vol. iii. p. 275. 
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TUMULI OPENED-——~BURNING ‘THE 
DEAD—A LUNATIC. 

“ NEAR the church (of Kills) are 
feveral low mounds, ortumuli, one of 
which was opened fome years ago: 
there were found in it an earthen vef- 
fel, with fome {pear and arrow heads*. 
I counted twelve towers, very perfect, 
in one of which, while we were em- 
ployed in examining an antique apart- 
ment, whofe ponderous chimney-piece, 
and other ancient fixtures, caught our 
attention, and gave rife to a long train 
of the wildeft fpeculation. As we ap- 
proached a fmall low door, within 
which all was darknefs, we were roufed 
from our reveries by a ftrange indiftiné 
found. Prefently we were encountered 
by a tall, emaciated figure, which, 
ftooping through the low arched door, 
— pafied us, and defcended the 

piral fteps by which wecame up. He 
had on a long coat reaching down paft 
his knees, and on his head a kind of 
cap. From the glimpfe we got of his 
face, it-appeared pale and ghaftly. 
You may eafily form an idea of the 
effet produced by fuch an adventure 
on our minds, which, from the. fur- 
rounding objects, were prepared to ree 
ceive the moft romantic impreffions. 


* © The ancient Irish burned their dead, and depofited the athes in urns, of 


which many have been found, containing bones, afhes, and a jelly-like confift- 
ence, which was probably fleih, At Killimeille, near Dungannon, on the top 
of a hill, were two circles of ftones joining each other, forming a figure of eight, 
each about twenty yards in diameter, being repofitories for urns. 

“ The perfon who farmed the ground, wanting ftones to build a houfe, drew 
the moft of them away. Within one of the circles were found three urns, in 
three feveral holes, covered with flat ftones; around them were fet fix Jarge 
ftones, and others thrown upon the top. On the fame hull, eaftward of thefe 
circles, was difcovered the altar on which they ufed to burn their dead, over- 
grown with green fod and earth. On uncovering it, it was found to be of ua- 
hewn ftone, eight feet long and four broad; the coals and bones frefh among 
the ftones, and the ftones burnt with fire. At the eaft end of this altar there 
Was a pit, which was likewife overgrown with foil; which, on opening, was 
found to be the receiver where they fwept in all that remained on the altar, 
after burning. On fearching deep, the fubftance was found to be all alike, 
black and greafy. It had tinged the hi) in a ftraight line, from the pit to the 
bottom of the hill.”” | 
Oo 
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From a window we obferved him ftalk- 
ing among the ruins, fometimes with 
“a meafured pace, and ‘at times urgéd 
“on by fudden ftarts; his hands locked 
in each other, and his eyes fixed on 
ithe fky. What a fubje& was here for 
one Of our modern romances, who 
deal fo largely in. myfterious figures, 
nioifes, &¢,. who by raifing fome ‘ white 
‘ mift, hovering in the air,’ with the 
help of a few uncertain rays of the 
gmoon, which might,falt upon a rufty 
dagger, and a drop er two of blood 
upon the pavement, might produce 
- as excellent a ghoft of this poor junatic 
as ever was made. 

“ Our furmifes were juftified, for 
we found he was mere fleth and blood, 
_and had inhabited that tower for thefe 
eleven years paft; fubfifting on the 
bounty of Dr. Madden, who holds 
the living. He comes regularly up to 
.the parfonage-houfe, which ftands on 
the top of this floping lawn, and re- 
_ceives his meals, which he carries down 
to his cell, and there depofits; this 
place he fortifies ingenioufly againft 
the winter blafts, by matted ftraw and 
hay, and renders it really a warm, 
comfortable abode. Amongft the coun- 
try people he pafles for a perfon of 
fome influence among the fairies, with 
whom they frequently hear him in 
earneft converfation. Sometimes he is 
feen fitting with his legs dangling out 
of an high window in the tower, mak- 
ing long fpceches to the moon; and 
awhen the goddefs veils her face behind 
a cloud, he exhorts her to reappear 
in a ftrain of tremendous vociferation.” 
Me $e 


ANECDOTE OF THOMAS EARE 
KILDARE. 


“ THIS Thomas was furnamed 
Nuppagh (i. e. the Ape), on the fol- 
lowing account: being only nine years 
old when his father and grandfather 
were flain by the M‘Carties, and nurfed 
at Tralee, whither the news of their 
deaths fuddenly arriving, the nurfes 
who attended, in their firft aftonifh- 
ment, ran out of the houfe, and left 
the child alone in the cradle, when a 
baboon or ape, that was kept in the 
family, took up the infant and carried 
it to the top of the caftle, from whence, 
‘after bearing it round the battlements, 
and rowing it for fome time to the 
aftonifhed {peftaters, he brought it 


OF 


down fafe, and laid it in the cradle, By 
this accident he was called the Nup. 
pagh; and the Dukes of Leifter being 
his immediate defcendants, continue 
to bear monkies for their fupportess 
and creft, in grateful remembrance of 
the faid Thomas’s prefervation,” Pot, 


REBELLION OF THE LAST EArt of 
DESMOND, I580- 


“ AFTER three years of ceafele(y 
warfare, and of variable fuccefs, Def. 
mond retired to the woods and fat. 
neffes (his caftles taken or defttoyed, 
his troops fcattered and difheartened), 
attended by a few followers: himiett 
difguifed in mean apparel, and in the 
utmoft extremity of diftrefs; two horfe. 
men, and a few kerns, ventured to 
feize fome cattle for their fublittence; 
but the owner giving the alarm toa 
neighbouring military poft, they were 
purfued, and the cattle tracked to a 
wood, about four miles from Tralee, 
in which they refolved to lodge. About 
midnight they difcovered a light not 
far off and gathering their party clofe 
together, fent ane man on to fee who 
were there; he returned, and informed 
them that there were five or fix per- 
fons in a ruined houfe, whereapon they 
determined to attack them. On en 
tering, they found but one man, of 
venerable afpect, ftretched Ianguidly 
before a fire. Kelly, of Morierty, af 
failed and wounded the old man, who 
faintly exclaimed, ‘ Spare me, I am 
* the Earl of Defmond ;’ but the favage 
ftruck off his head, and carrying it to 
the Earl of Ormond, it was fent over 
to the Queen, and impaled upon Lon- 
don bridge; the body, after eight weeks 
hiding, was interred in a {mall chapel 
near Caftle ifland. The family of Mo 
rierty are ftill in difgrace among the 
people for the death of this wnfgrtu- 
nate Earl, Thus was a family extin-. 
guifhed, which had flourifhed for four 
centuries in rude fplendour and magni- 
ficence, and had frequently proved 
too powerful to be governed. With 
the poffeffions of independent princes, 
and a large army of followers, they 
were naturally tempted to affume the 
port of fovcreignty, unreftrained by a 
government which frequently depended 
on them for fupport. The larids for 
feited by this Earl amounted to 574,628 
acres Irith. The Defmonds were al 
ways in oppofition to the houfe of 

Ormand, 
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Ormond, whofe quarrels often deluged 
the country with blood. In the reigh 
of Elizabeth, Gerald of Defmond led 
his army into the territory of Ormond ; 
where, after a defperate conflict, he 
was defeated, wounded, and taken 
prifoner, As the Ormondians con- 
veyed him from the field, ftretched on 
abier, his fupporters exclaimed, with 
a natural triumph, ‘ Where is now 
‘the great Lord of Defmond? ‘The 
wounded chief with energy returned, 
¢Where, but in his proper place: oz 
6 the necks of the Butlers!?” P. 84. 


VOLCANIC APPEARAXCTS. 


“ THE cattle of Lick ftands upon a 
rock almoft furrounded by the fea, 
communicating formerly with the land 
by a drawbridge; it belonged to a 
branch of the Defmond family. Near 
this is the caftle of Dune, fituated fimi- 
lar, overhanging the ocean. Some years 
back, a part of thefe cliffs (between 
the caftles of Lick and Dune) affumed 
a volcanic appearance; the waves by 
continual. datfhing 
dermined the cliff which giving way, 
fell with tremendous violence into the 
fea; feveral great ftrata, or beds of 
pyrite, iron, and fulphur, were «in 
confequence expofed to the action of 
the air and falt water; the natural 
effects of which were, that they heated 
and burned with great fiercenefs; the 
clay near it is calcined to a red brick, 
mixed with iron ore, melted in many 
places like cinders thrown from a 
fmith’s forge. Many who did not con- 


had worn and un-- 


fider well the caufes and the effects 
naturally to be expected from them, 
have fuppoféd this to be volcanic *.” 
P. 100. 


MUCRUSS LAKE—REMARKABLE 
ECHOES. 


« ON our retsirn, along Glenaa, we 
difcovered innumerable echoes, pro- 
digioufly grand and iolemn, particn- 
larly ‘from the cannon, which burft 
like the moft dreadful thunder rolling’ 
from fide to fide: frequently dying 
away, they would recommence 
approach us flowly; fymetimes inter- 
rupted by a. fudden found like a fingle 
clap of thunder, anfwered by two or 
three diftin@ly, then mingle into on€ 
continued found, feeming as. if the 
mountains groaned in dreadful labour, 
fuch as preeedes the moft horrible 
commotion of nature. 

“ The fad and awful impreffions 
made upon the mind by this terrible 
fublime effect, are delightfully dif 
placed by the echoes from the horn,’ 
which are exquifite, and the very foul 
of harmony +. > Before we reachéd'the’ 
ifland of Inhisfallen, the face of the’ 
lake became totally changed; the fky’ 
began to lower, and darkened the fur- 
face of the water, affumning an alarm- 
ing afpect, patticulatly to us who were 
unufed to the fuddten changes that are’ 
frequently experien¢ed during this and 
the enfuing month. The boatmen de~ 
claring it would be fqually, preffed’ 
forward with all their might. “Thick 
mifts hung down the hiljs, atid hid 


* « Mr. Tournefort, in his Voyage to the Levant, informs.us, ‘ that iff’ the 


‘ifland of Milo, in the Archipelago, the iron-mines that are found there, ané 
* from whence a certain tract of land takes the denomination of St. John de 
‘Fer, maintain perpetual fires ;’ and he thus reafons upon this phenomenon > 
“It is certain,’ fays he, ‘ that filings of iron, fteeped in common water, will 
* grow confiderably warm, and much more fo in fea-water; and if you mingle 
s them with fome fulphur pounded, you will fee this mixture really burn fome 
‘time after it is moiftened. It is therefore probable, that the fires which are 
, conftantly felt in this ifland, are folely occafioned by a fermentation of a ferru- 
_ sinous matter mixed with fulphur, which no place in that ifland is without ; 

and thefe materials are heated by being drenched in fea-water, which runs 
‘through all parts of the {fpungy rock.’ Sq, in like manner, may the fire: be 
accounted for in the cliff.” 


if “ There are certain letters which ng echo will return or exprefs, partict- 
larly an S, of which Lord Bacon gives a pleafant inftance in'a celebrated echo, 
formed by the walls of a ruined church, at Pont Charenton, ‘near Paris; where 
there was an old Parifian who took it to be the work of fpirits, and of good 
fpirits; ‘ for,’ faid he, *if you call Satan, the echo will not deliver back the 


ni but will fay Vat’en, which fignifies Avoid ;” by which circum- 
ance his Lordthip difcovered that an echo would not return an $.” 


Qo them 













them entirely. By degrees a general 
gloom involved the whole, while the 
wind fwept down the fides of Glenaa 
and Tomith, lifting the waves to an 
alarming height, giving it all the ap- 
pearance of the angry Atlantic. This 
was followed by heavy rain, which, 
with the waves breaking over us, foak- 
ed us entirely through ; even the thick 
coats which the boatmen lent us proved 
infufficient to protect us from the fpray. 
At length we gained the ifland, but 
not without fome difficulty.” P. 139. 





BLARNEY CASTLE-—-FAMILY OF 
MSCARTY. 


_“ FROM the diftant view we had 
of Blarney Caftle, on the evening we 
arrived at Cork, we determined on 
taking the firft opportunity of vifiting 
it, which we did yefterday. It lies on 
the river Aubeg, about four miles 
from Cork, and was bnilt by Cormac 
M‘Carty, furnamed Laider, who came 
into the lordfhip in 1449, and was 
efteemed one of the ftrongeft fortreffes 
in Munfter. In the Pacata Hibernia, 
it is defcribed as being compofed of 
four large piles joined in one. Thefe 
piles, 1 fuppofe, meant great towers, 
one of which remains, of an immenfe 
fize ; its foundation is laid in the folid 
rock, which fecures it from mining ; 
the walls are eighteen feet thick, and 
are fianked with baftions. In 1602, 
Cormac M‘Dermot Carty was accufed 
of holding treafonable correfpondence 
with the rebels, and obliged to deliver 
this caftle into the poffeflion of Cap- 
tain Taafe, for her Majefty’s ufe. This 
Cormac is reprefented as a man of great 


power, being able to raife a thoufand 


men at a call; he alfo pofleffed the 
caftles of Macroomp and Kilcrea; the 
latter he gave up to the Lord Prefident 
Carew, being then his prifoner, but 
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efcaped out of his hands foon aft 
Great part of the original building ig 
entirely down, but the additions which 
have been added, were fo judicioufy 
defigned and executed, that they be.” 
come now a part admirably blended 
with the whole, and do not offend 
the eye by incongruity. Inthe grounds 
are very curious mafles of artificial 
rocks, the beit managed I ever fay; 
age has covered them with mofs and 
various kinds of herbage, giving them 
all the appearance of being natural, 
The majeftic trees which furround the 
caftle, and fpread their dark thade 
over the grounds, diffufe a gloom that 
accords well with the building, and is 
by no means unplea4ng. ‘This manor, 
with a large eftate in this county, were 
forfeited by M‘Carty *, Earl of Clan. 
carty, for his adherence to James I], 
It is now the property of Mr. Jeifiies, 
being purchafed from the crown, At 
prefent it is undergoing a thorough re. 
pair, and I muft own J felt a fincere 
pleafure in contemplating its reno. 
vation, and refumption of its ancjent 
dignity. 

“ Were'gentlemen to confider the 
refpetability Which fuch rcfidences at, 
tach to their name and family, we 
fhould not meet with fo many noble 
piles mouldering away in ruined gran- 
deur, the indifputable docements of 
our anceftors’ power and magnificence. 
This caftle annoyed Cork exceedingly 
in the war of 1641, but was taken by 
Lord Broghill in 1646.” P. 162 





HEAP OF RUDE STONES CALLED THE 
HAG’S BED. 

* NEAR Glanworth is a Curious 
monument called Labacally (i.e. the 
Hag’s Bed). From its fize, it mut 
have been defigned for fome eminent 
perfon, but of which nothing now fs 


* “ He was pardoned by King William, on condition of leaving the country 
within a given period, and allowed a penfion of 300/. per annum for life, and 
never to take up arms againft the Proteftant fucceffion. He retired to Ham- 
burgh, and purchafed a {mall ifland in the mouth of the Elbe, from the citizens 
of Altena, which went by his own name; on it he crected a convenient dwell- 
ing-houfe, and a range of ftorehoufes, and made confiderable profit by thip- 
wrecks; but continued to give the diftreffed all the relief in his power, and 
faved the lives of many: his profit arofe from goods thrown on his ifland, which 
he placed’in his ftorehoufes; and if demanded by their owners within the {pace 


of 2 year, he returned them, requiring only two per cent. for the ftoreroom; if 
He died there O@ober 22, 17349 aged 


not, he made ufe of them as his own. 


fixty-four, leaving behind him two fons; Robert, afterwards a commodore 1m 


the Englifh navy, and Juftin M‘Carty, Efq,” 
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ins even from tradition. It confifts 
of feyeral broad flag ftones, fupported 

others of various fizes, pitched in 
the ground. One of the upper ftones 
‘jg feventeen feet long and nine broad, 
and in the middle fix feet thick, from 
whence it flopes to the edges; at the 
end of the great one are two others, 


_ which feem to be intended to lengthen 


the whole: the firft of thefe is eleven 
feet broad and feven long, and the laft 
feven feet f{quare. There was a fourth 
huge flag which lies on the weft fide ; 
oneach fide are double rows of broad 
flags, on which the great flags refted: 
fome are five and fix feet high, and 
three thick. 

“ At about fixteen feet another range 
of flag ftones encircled the tomb, rude 
and various in the fhapes and fizes. It 
is fingular to remark, that there is none 
of this kind of ftone nearer than five 
or fix miles, being a coarfe grit, found 
in the mountains which feparate this 
county from Limerick. When we 
hear of thofe vaft bodies being lifted 
and carried by the ancient inhabitants 
of this country, over hills and through 
valleys, we naturally wonder at the 
means which enabled them, not know- 
ing that they poffeffed any knowledge 
of mechanical powers. De la Vega 
mentions, that there were ftones in the 
fortrefs of Cufco, im Peru, upwards of 
forty feet long, and were drawn by the 
ftrength of men ten, twelve, or fifteen 
leagues, over hills and the moft diffi- 
cult ways to that place; and there is 
one ftone to which the Indians gave 
the name of Syacufa (i. e. the tired or 
the weary), becaufe it never arrived at 


the place it was defigned for, but re-. 


mains ftill upon the road. This rock 
was drawn by 20,000 Indians fifteen 
leagues over very rugged ways; but, 
notwithftanding all their care, it tum- 
bled down a very fteep hill and killed 
feveral hundred of the Indians, who 
were endeavouring to poife the weight. 
Thus thefe Indians, without pullies or 
other engines, lifted up vaft ftones to 
the top of fteep hills, in order to build 
the places of ftrength, long before an 
European came among them.” P, 178. 


LISMORE CASTLE. 


“ THE caftle was built by King 
John in 1185, and was demolifhed by 
the Irith, who furprifed it 1189, flay= 
ing the ganifon, with Robert Barry the 
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governor. After it yasrebuilt, it cone 
tinued to be the reiie nee of the bifhops 
till the time of Miler Magragh, who, 
with the confent of the dean and chap- 
ter, granted it, with fome lands, to 
Sir Walter Rawley, at the yearly rent 
of 13/. 6s. 8d.: foon after it came into 
the hands of Sir Richard Boyle, who 
purchafed all Sir Walter’s lands, and 
who beautified and enlarged it con- 
fiderably. At the breaking out of the 
rebellion of 1641, it was befieged by 
5000 Irifh troops, commanded by Sir 
Richard Beling; but was bravely de- 
fended by the young Lord Broghill, 
third fon to the Earl of Cork, who 
obliged the Jrifh to raife the fiege: 
however, it did not long continue in 
the Earl’s poffeflion, being taken by 
Lord Caftlehaven 1645. 

“ James II. dined in the great room, 
and going to look out of the window, 
ftarted back in terror from its preci- 
pitate elevation above the river. One 
does not, on entering the caftle, per- 
ceive it to be fituated fo high; nor can 
they fufpect the pegpendicular fteep- 
nefs of its rear. One of the rooms is 
celebrated for giving birth to the great 
Robert Boyle. 

“ This noble pile is now in the pof- 
feffion of his Grace the Duke of Devon- 
fhire, whofe agent refides here, and 
has made many alterations and repairs ; 
but with fo little tafte and adherence 
to the great original, that I am confi- 
dent, were the Duke to fee them, his 
Grace would feel a fenfible regret, and 
inftantly order thefe unworthy repairs 
to be replaced by others more con- 
formable to the ancient ftyle of the 
building. , 

“ The great flanking fquare towers 
are ftill rooflefs, except where the ve- 
nerable and lofty afh-trees fling their 
fhady branches over their walls, and 
form a verdant canopy. This magni- 
ficent caftle, at an inconfiderable ex- 
penfe, might be renovated and ren- 
dered one of the moft refpeétable baro- 
nial dwellings, perhaps, in Europe; as 
a picturefque obje& it cannot be’ ex. 
celled. The bridge is a fine ftructure, 
confifting of one great arch of about 

109 feet in the fpan, over the main 
part of the river, and of fix {maller 
ones underneath the caufeway on the 
north fide: thefe laft are intended to 
carry off the floods, which in autumn 
fwell this river very confiderably. To 
the munificent and public fpirit of the 
prefent 
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har Duke of Devonfhire, the county 
ands indebted for this noble bridge, 
erected at his Grace’s fole expenfe. 
It remains a moft honourable teftimony 
of a princely liberality and true pa- 
triotifm.” P. 188. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE INTRODUCTION. 


“ FROM the number of writers 
epon the fubjeét of education that 
have lately appeared, and from the 
favourable reception which their va- 
rious treatifes and fyftems have met 
with from the public, an inference 
may be drawn, highly pleafing to every 
philanthropic mind. Infenfible muft 
be the foul that does not také an in- 
tereft in what fo nearly concerns the 
happinefs and profperity of the fociety 


3 


in which he lives; and narrow thd 
heart, that does not extend thaf in. 
tereft to the happinefs of the fucceeding 
generation ! 

“ Infpired by this fentiment, the 
writer of the following pages has taker 
op the pen, not to criticife the fyftems 
of others, nor to offer mechanical rules 
for facilitating the work of inftruétion 
but humbly to throw in her quota of 
Obfervation and experience, ag a fall 
addition to the general ftock. 

“It appears to her, that upon the 
important fubject’ of education rile 
are lefs neceffary than principles; ang 
that it is by implicitly following the 


. former, as they have been laid down 


by eminent writers, without exainining 
the latter, that difappointment has fo 
frequently enfued. 

“The fame practice would be fol. 
lowed by the like confequence in every 
branch of fcience. 

“ The agricultural improver, who, 
on the northern fide of the Grampian 
Hills, fhould implicitly adopt the plan 
of hufbandry laid down by the Devon- 
fhire farmer, would have but fony 
crops. In vain would he boaft, that 
his ploughs were of the fame conftruc. 
tion, that his furrows were of equal 
depth, and that he had, in fpite of 
frofts and fnow, of ftorm and tempef, 
committed the feed to the reluctant 
bofom of the éarth on the appointed 
day: of his labours and his toil, the 
fole reward would be mortification and 
difappointment! But if, inftead of 
proceeding by rules adapted to a more 
genial climate and more _benignant 
foil, the northern agriculturift direds 
his attention to the nature of foil in 
general, with all its particular modifi- 
cations; if he ftudies the temperature 
of the region in which he fives, and 
éaretully proves the principles he thus 
acquires, by the teft of obfervation and 
experience; he will literally ‘ fow in 
‘hope, and reap in joy, bringing his 
* fheaves with him’.”  P. iv. 

EXTRACTS. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

“ WHETHER we caft our eyes on 
the effeminate and indolent inhabitants 
of the Eaft, or turn our attention to 
the more fturdy favages of the Weftern 
hemifphere, ftill we fhall find the ef 
fects of early education too potent for 
time to efface, or death itfelf to con- 

quer. 
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quer. A fenfible and accomplifhed tra- 
‘veller of my own fex, after having 
given a concife, but ftriking account 
of the religion and manners of the Hin- 
doos, obferves as follows * :—-* It is 
‘ aftonifhing with what ftrictnefs the 
‘ Hindoos obferve thefe rules, even to 
‘ farving themf Ives to death, rather 
“than break through them. ‘The chil- 
‘dren of the Hindoos are not to be 
‘tempted to eat any thing forbidden, 
‘either by perfuafion or by offering 
‘them the greatefl delicacies; which I 
‘have often been witnels of. Jt is the 
‘ ivf imprefion their minds receive ; they 
“are ufed to feeing it ftrictly obferved 
é by their own and other cafts; it grows 
‘up with them as the firft and moft 
‘ abfolute law, and is perhaps obferved 
‘with more ftrictneds than any other 
‘law, religious or civil, by any nation 
‘ under the fun.’ 

“ Never, furely, was the abiding in- 
fluence of firft impreflions more evi- 
dently difplayed than in this firm and 
undeviating adherence to early prin- 
ciple, evinced by a people remarkable 
for feeblenefs of mind and gentlenefs of 
manners. That fortitude, or rather 
torpid refignation, with which this 
feeble race have been obferved to en- 
dure the extremity of bodily fuffering, 
may with more juftice be attributed to 
early infpired featiment than to caufes 
merely phyfical, is rendered obvious 
by the fimilar operation of fimilar 
caufes on a people whofe character and 
manners are in other refpects very 
widely different. That contempt of 
pain and death, which forms fuch a 
prominent feature in the character of 
the American favage, can by no means 
be aicribed to an organization and tem- 
perament fimilar to that of the Hindoo. 
It is explained by the honeft traveller 
Charlevoix in a few words, when, after 
having given fome aftonifhing inftances 
of the amazing conftancy and firmnefs 
evinced by the favages of both fexes in 
bearing the extreme of bodily torture, 
‘ fuffering for many hours, and fome- 
‘times for many ‘days together, the 
‘fharpeft effects of fire, and all that 
‘ the moft induftrious fury could invent 
‘to make it moft painful, without 
‘letting a figh efcape ;’ he adds, ‘the 
‘ favages exercife themfelves in this all 
‘ their lives, and accuflom their children 
“to it from their tenderef? years” We 
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¢ have feenlittle boys and girls tie them- 
‘ felves together by one arm, and tie a 
‘ lighted coal between them, to fee which 
‘ of them would fhake it off firft.’ 

“ If education can thus conquer the 
moft powerful feelings of nature, fub- 
due appetite, and render the foul fu- 
perior to phyfical fenfation; what may 
it not be expected to effe& when direét- 
ed to the control of the malevolent 
paffions, the fubjection of the irregular 


-appetites, the cultivation of benevo- 


lence, and the improvement of ‘intel- 
let? ‘The pains that are taken by the 
Hindoo to afiociate the idea of good 
with a ftrict adherence to the duties 
prefcribed by his religion, and the idea 
of evil with the flighteft deviation from 
the rules of his caft, are rendered 
effeiual from the period of their com- 
mencement; while the affociations thus 
produced are made permanent by the 
force of habit and example. Were the 
practice of the parent at war with his 
precepts; did he indulge himfelf in 
eating of the forbidden food, while he 
gave grave leffuns to his children on 
the duty of abftaining from it; can we 
believe that the impreflions made upon 
their minds would be powerful or 
abiding? If while dy words he ex- 
preffed his abhorrence of thofe who, 
by a breach of the laws of Brama, had 
loft their caft, he received, cherifhed, 
and carefled thefe degenerate beings ; 
would all the indignation he could ex- 
prefs, lead the witnefles of his conduct 
to affociate the idea of lofs of caft with 
irremediable difgrace? Such inconfift- 
encies the Hindoo and the favage leave 
to the practice of the enlightened 
Chriftians of Europe!” P. 5. 


WEALTH AND POWER-SOCIETY. 


“IT muft be obvious to every ob- 
ferver, that the influence of power and 
wealth over the affections is in many 
inftances inimical to the happinefs, as 
well as to the virtue of individuals. It is 
this prevailing tentiment which renders 
people, whom fortune has placed in 
the middling ranks of fociety, afhamed 
of their ftation; and this falfe fhame 
prompts them to Jive in fuch a manner 
as may induce a belief of their opu- 
lence at the expenie of their independ- 
ence. What mutt be the confequence 
to their unfortunate children? Ac- 


* “ See Mrs. Kinderfley’s Letters from India.” 
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euftomed to confider honourandefteem 
attached to luxury, and to conneét the 
ideas of penury with difgrace, how 
bitter mutt to them be that poverty in 
which, by the folly of their parents, 
they muft be inevitably involved ! 

“ Never was there a period when 
the circumftance I have above alluded 
to, called for more ferious contideras 
tion than at the prefent moment. 
Never till now, fince Britain firft rofe 
to diftinétien among nations, were the 
middling claffes of her children held in 
contempt. But where is now that 
middling clafs, which ufed to be con+ 
fidered the glory and the frength of the 
empire? Should one not imagine it to 
be extinéts and that genteel and wngen 
teel formed the fule known diftinctions 
in fociety? Even thofe whofe virtues 
would have done honour to the joil in 
which they fprang have caught the 
contagion, and, by confidering greatne/s 
alone as worthy of regard and eftima- 
tion, have aimed a parricidal blow at 
humble virtuous mediocrity. 

“1 am well aware of the obloquy to 
which I may expofe mytelf, by ftand- 
ing forth the champion of that un- 
fathionable virtue, which, by being 
connected with an independent fpirit, 
has been brought into difgrace, as fa+ 
vouring of republicanifm; but while 
the teft I have propofed is for me, it 
is of little confequence to me who ht 
be againft me. 

* Of thofe crimes to whichthep - 
fuit of wealth and power fo frequently 
leads, I forbear to fpeak; they are fo 
obvious and fo well known, that every 
parent who has the leaft degree of 
principle, will naturally endeavour to 
guard his child againft them. But it 
may be queftioned, whether thefe en- 
deavours are always fo directed as to 
enfure fuccefs. If children have been 
taught to aflociate every idea of felicity 
with grandeur, every idea of refpect 
and admiration with worldly honours 
and preferment, is it to be fuppofed, 
that by a few leffons on the danger of 


avarice and ambition thefe affociations * 


will be counteracted? Conftant wit- 
nefies of our folicitude to appear 
members of the world of fafhion, of 
our inceffant pains to make acquaint- 
ance with the rich ahd great, while we 
defpife or neglect the good; can we 
imagine, that riches snd, grandeur will 
not become the predominant defire of 
their hearts? With this defire the 
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principles of worldly honour may iti 
deed be made to quadrate ; but let us 
remember that with it the principles of 
teligion and of found fterling virtue 
muft be eternally at variance, 

“ We are taught ta Jook upon the 
prefent period as an awful and portent. 
ous crifis, big with alarin to the rifing 
generation. In one refpec it certainly 
is fo. The increafing prevalence of 
luxury, with the univerial decreafe of 
the means of procuring it, in the 
middling clafles, mutt inevitably expofe 
the rifing generation to all the evils 
refulting from luxurious habits and de- 
pendant fortunes. The unhappy con- 
fequences muft be forefeen by every 
thinking mind, and deprecated by 
every generous foul, abhortent at the 
ideas of vice and favery. 

“ Were children taught by the con. 
duct of their parents, as well as by the 
leffons of their preceptors, to eftimate 
the advantages of wealth dnd power af 
their proper value; were the virtues of 
frugality, temperance, and economy, 
once more recalled from their long and 
hopelefs banifhment, fo fome degree 
of refpeét and eftimation; and were 
that approbation and efteem, which is 
now beftowed on greatnefs, onte more 
to become the meed of merit; have 
We not reafon to expect that this por- 
tentous crifis would terminate in na- 
tional profperity, built not on the 
quickfand of extended commerce and 
flourifhing manufacture, not on the 
blood-ftained treafares of the Eaft or 
Wet, but on the folid rock of public 
and private virtue? 

“ Let every mother who has a fuffi- 
cient degree of patriotifm, and of pa- 
rental tendernefs, to feel a glow of 
heart in the contemplation of fucha 
picture, confider herfelf as an inftrn- 
ment in the hand of Providence to 
contribute to its realization. Let her 
reflect, how much the proper educa- 
tion of one fingle family may eventually 
contribute towards it; and that while 
the fruits of her labours are a rich 
harveft of peace, happinefs, and virtue, 
which may defccnd through genera 
tions yet unbom, fhe will herfelf enjoy 
a glorious and eternal reward. 

“ It is becaufe they are hopelefs of 
being able to ftem the torrent by indi- 
vidual exertion, that individuals ce 
themfelves to be carried down by the 
ftream: for I am perfuaded, that were 
all the joys ef ambition, luxury, and 
diffipationy 
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diffipation, to be purfued by thofe 
alone who find pleafure im them, the 
number of their votaries would foon 
be confiderably diminifhed. We are 
far more folicitous to appear happy 
than to be really fo; and to this ap- 
pearance of happinefs the reality is often 
facrificed. ealth, peace, and com- 
petence, are effential to human feli- 
city; yet health, and peace, and com- 
tence, are defpifed as vulgar bleff- 
ings, of which we make a willing offer- 
ing at the fhrine of fafhion. 
«“ Even the pleafures of fociety, 
leafures fo congenial to the human 
jreart, are now almoft exploded. When 
the feaft of hofpitality is fpread by 
friendthip for the objects of efteem and 
affection, it never fails to produce fa- 
tisfaction, complacency, and delight. 
By convivial cheerfulnefs the cares of 
life are fufpended, while fympathy 
opens the heart to the impreflions of 
benevolence. ‘The powers of conver- 
fation are then called forth with pecu- 
har advantage. Sentiments are deve- 
loped, and obtain a value from their 
currency, which was unknown even to 
the utterer. This is fociety, and for 
what is it now exchanged? For par- 
ties, where pride and oftentation open 
their doors for the reception of the 
vain and idle; for well-dreffed mobs, 
who meet to complain of crowd, and 
heat, and noife, or to wrangle at the 
ecard-table; or, as Mifs Edgworth ex- 
preffes it, * to /bow their fine clothes, to 
* weary and hate each other.” And this 
is called happinefs! but let the heart be 
aikked, whether it deferves the name ? 


Tf, by falfe affociation, the mind had 


not been enflaved to the name of fa/bion, 
is it not probable that we fhould have 
continued to prefer the focial and im- 
proving intercourfe of friendfhip to 
the tirefome and difgufting infipidity 
of a ftupid crowd? 

“¢ But it is only in fuch crowds 
‘that people in a certain {phere can 
* hope to mix with thofe of a fuperior 
‘rank. But for this bleffed contrivance, 
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* they might have been condemned for 
* ever to affociate with their equals.’ 

‘* Let people who argue in this way, 
refle& what they really gain by this 
fort of acquaintance with their fupe- 
riors ;—a knowledge of their perfons, 
and the privilege of exchanging bows 
and curtfeys. And is this*a recome 
penfe for the facrifice of time and for- 
tune, and the focial intercourfe of 
friendfhip, and all the joys (to fay no- 
thing of the duties) of domeftic life? 
Surely it could never be fo deemed, 
were it not for the abiding and power- 
ful influence of early affociation, which 
has connected the idea of happinefs 
with a certain ftyle of life, that fas 
been adopted by thofe who are in pof- 
feflion of that wealth and power to 
which we are taught to bow with the 
implicit reverence of devotion. 

“ This unhappy affociation is, in- 
deed, a floodgate to a tide of evils fo 
extenfive, fo beyond the power of cal- 
culation to enumerate, that all I can 
fay upon the fubjeét muft be confider- 
ed only as hints, intended to draw the 
attention towards it. Different as its 
operation is upon the fexes, we fhall 
find it equally inimical to the happinefs 
and virtue of both. From habit and 
fituation, the love of wealth and power 
is in the female mind fomewhat cir- 
cumfcribed in its effects; but the affo- 
ciations arifing from it do not fail to in- 
fluence the heart and the conduct as 
effentially, though in a different direc- 
tion, in the female as in the male part 
of the fpecies; the ambition of vanity 
being little lefs injurious in its confe- 
quences than the ambition of pride. 
The paffion for diftinGion is, it is true, 
apparently gratified at an eafier rate in 
the one fex than in the other. But 
when diftinétion is fought after through 
the medium of vanity and folly, frivo- 
lity and diffipation, what is the refult? 
Let us look around, and we fhall be at 
no lofs for an aniwer, a melancholy 
anfwer.” P. 320. 
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lery Hofpital at Woolwich; with 
fome Obfervations on the Manage- 
ment of Artillery Soldiers, refpect- 
ing the Prefervation of Health. By 
Joun Ro.to, M.D. Surgeon-gene- 
ral, Royal Artillery, &c. Small 8vo. 
5s. half bound. Mawman. 

Lectures on Painting, delivered at the 
Royal Academy, March 1801. By 
Henry Fuseui, Efq. P.P. With 
additional Obfervations and Notes. 
4to. 138. Fobnfon. 

The Lady’s Affiftant for regulating and 
fupplying the Table; being a com- 
plete Syftem of Cookery, &c. &c. 


By CHartorre Mason. Eighth 
Edition. 8vo. 7s. bound. Walter, 
eqvell. 





GRAYIAR—LANGUAGE. 


The Elements of Englifh Compofition : 
containing practical Inftruétions for 
writing the Englifh Language with 
Perfpicuity and Elegance ; and de- 
figned, in the Progrefs of Education, 
to fucceed to the Study of Englith 
Grammar, and of the Latin and 
Greek Clafiics. By Davin Irvina, 
A.M. 12mo. 4s. Phillips. 

A new praétical French Grammar, in 
which ail the Rules, Obfervations, 
&c, are explained in an entirely new 
Manner, fo plain and methodical as 
to render the Attainment pf the 
French Language entertalaing and 
eafy to every Capacity. By M. 
L’Aspse Creutty, Teacher of the 
French, Latin, and Italian Languages 
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at Hatfield. ramo. 38. 6d. bourid, 
Lackington and Co. 

A Rhetorical Grammar. By Jouy 
WaALker. Third Edition, with con. 
fiderable Additions. 8vo. 78, Robins 
Jans, Cadell and Davies. 

A concife Englifh Grammar, for the 
Ufe of Schools, By the Rev, B, 
WILLIS. 12mo. 38.6d. Mawman, 





EDUCATION. 


Letters on Education. By Erizasete 
HamiLton, Author of the * Me. 
moirs of modern Philofophers,” &c, 
Small 8vo. 7s. (See p. 286.) Bath 
printed; Rodinfons, London. 

The amiable Tutorefs ; or, the Hiftory 
of Mary and Jane Hornfby: a Tale 
for young Perfons. 13mo. 23.— 
Hurft. 

The little Mountaineers of Auvergne; 
or, the Adventures of James and 
Georgette. 12mo. 48. bound— 
Peacock, Vernor and Hood. 





HISTORY--ANTIQUITIES——--MEMOIRS 
~-TOPOGRAPHY. 


Antiquities, hiftorical, archite¢tural, 
chorographical, and itinerary, in 
Nettinghamfhire and the adjacent 
Counties; comprifing the Hiftories 
of Southwell (the Ad Pontem)and of 
Newark (the Sidnacefter, of the Re- 
mans); interfperfed with biographi- 
gal Sketches, and profufely embel- 
lifhed with Engrayings. In four 
Parts. By Witt1am DICKINSON, 
Efq. Part I. Vol. J. 14s. Large 
Paper rl. rs. (See p. 249.) Newark 
printed ; Cadell and Davies, London. 

The Baronetage of England; or, the 
Hiftory of the Englith Baronets, and: 
fuch Baronets of Scotiand as are of 
Englith Families, with genealogical 
Tables, and Engravings of their ar- 
morial Bearings. By the Rev. Wit 
Liam Beretruam, Editor of the 
“ Genealogical Tables of the Sove- 
reigns of the World.” to. Vol. I. 
(to confift of four volumes). 1]. 108. 
Miller. “ 

The Annual Regifter; or, a View of 
the Hiftory, Politics, and Literature, 
for the Year 1799. vo. 105. 6d. 
Otridge and Son, Vernor and ~~. 
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The Hiftory of France, civil and mili- 
tary, ecclefiaftical, political, literary, 
commercial, &c. &c. from the Time 
of its Conqueft by Clovis, A.D. 486. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER RanKEN, 
one of the Minifters of Glafgow. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 98. Cadell and Davies. 

An hiftorical Account of the 'Tranfac- 
tions of N. Bonaparté, Firft Conful 
of the French Republic, from the 
Period he became Commander in 
Chief of the French Army in Italy, 
in April 1796, until the prefent, of 
his hiaving compelled the Emperor 
of Germany, a fecond Time, to 
make Peace with the French Re- 
public, and acknowledge its Inde- 
pendence, in February 1801. By 
GeorGE MACKERETH. 8vO. 38. 
‘fones and Son. 


Memoirs of General Bonaparté, Chief 


Conful of the French Republic: de- 
tailing Circumftances that have taken 
place from his firft Introduction into 
public Notice, in 1796, until the 
Period of his having accomplifhed 
the Peace with Auftria, the Ger- 
manic Body, and Naples. 8vo. 3s. 
Ridgway, Symonds. 


The Beauties of Wiltthire, difplayed 


in ftatiftical, hiftorical, and defcrip- 
tive Sketches. Tlluftrated by Views 
of the principal Seats, &c. with 
Anecdotes of the Arts. By Joun 
Britton. 2 vols. 8vo. With 16 
Views. 11.48. Royal 8vo. rl. 16s. 
(See p. 264.) Vernor and Hood. 





LAW. 


Reports of Cafes argued and determin- 


edin the High Court of Chancery 
during the Time of Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow and of the feveral Lords 
Commiffioners of the Great Seal 
from 1778 to 1794. By WiLLiAM 
Brown, of the Inner Temple, Efq. 
Barrifter at Law. Third .Fdition, 
corrected. 4 vols. Royal 8vo. 41. 4s. 
bound. Brooke and Rider. 


A practical Treatife, or Compendium 


on the Law of marine Infurances. 
Ky Jonn ItpEaton Burn, of the 
Inner Temple. 8vo. 63. Boo/ey, 
Butterworth. 


A Treatife on the Law of Bankruptcy, 


in Scotland. By Grorce JosePu 
Bett, Efq. Advocate. 2 vols. Royal 
8vo. 198. Manners and Miller, Edin- 
burgh; Longman and Rees, London. 
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The Letters of Fabius to the Right 
Hon, William Pitt, on his propofed 
Abolition of the Teft Acts, in favour 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 
With an Appendix, containing Mr. ~ 
Pitt’s Speech, in Defence of tho 
Laws, in the Year 1790; and alfo 
an Extract from Mr. Burke’s Speech 
in the fame Debate. 8vo. 23.— 
Cobbett and Morgan. 





MISCELLANIES. 


The Beauties of Sentiment; or, felec&t 
Extracts from the beft Authors, an- 
cient and modern, ona great Variety 
of Subjects, divine and moral, lite- 
rary and entertaining, on a Plan en- 
tirely new, with fynonymous Words, 
and a Definition of moft of the 
Articles; alfo a Lift of the beft Books 
on the principal Subjects. 2 vols. 
r2mo. bound. 98. Symonds. 

The Economy of Charity. By Mrs. 
Trimmer. A new and enlarged 
Edition. 2 vols. Small 8vo. 93.— 
Fobnfon. 

The Hampfhire Repofitory. With 
eleven Plates. 8vo. Vol. II. 15s. 
White. 

The Spirit of the Public Journals, for 
1800: being an impartial Selection 
of the moft exquifite Effays and 
Jeux d’Efprits, principally Profe, 
that appear in the Newfpapers and 
other Publications. With explana- 
tory Notes. Vol. IV. (To be con- 
tinued annually.) ramo. 68. Ridg- 


way. 

Oriental Dialogues; containing the 
Converfations of Eugenius and Al- 
ciphron, on the Spirit and Beauties 
of the facred Poetry of the Hebrews : 
felected from the German Dialogues 
and Differtations of the celebrated 
Herder. 8vo. 7s. Cadell and Davies. 

A Letter to the Hon. Colonel Hanger, 
from an Attorney at Law. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Debrett, Clarke and Son. 

Cautions to young Sportfmen. By Sir 
THOMAS FRANKLAND, Bart, Second 
Edition, with Additions. r12mo. 15. 
Robfon. 

The polite Englith Secretary; or, new 
Art of genteel Correfpondence ; con- 
taining a Courfe of interefting Let- 
ters on the moft important, inftruc- 
tive, and entertaining Subjects. By 
the Rev. S. Fonpice, A.B. r2mo. 
1s. Symonds. 
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An Appendix to Felton’s Treatife on 
Carriages, wherein the Alterations 
which have taken place both in Fa- 
fhion and in Price are accurately 
ftated. 8vo. 28. 6d. Sold dy ihe 
Author. 

An Appeal to a humane Public for 
the poorer Millers and Bakers, re- 
fpecting the high Price of Bread, 
and the Injury fuftained by them 
from the Eftablifiment of the Lon- 
don Flour Company; with an Ac- 
count of the Effect that Inftitution 
had in immediately raifing the Price 

. Of Corn. 8vo.-3s, Allen. 

The Monthly Shipping Lift; contain- 
ing the fame full and correct In- 
formation _relative to commercial 
Ships and Veflels of all Defcriptions, 
as Steele’s Navy Lift contains rela- 
tive to Ships of War. 1s. 6d. Hur/. 

Pocock’s Original and Univerfal Lift 
of Merchant Ships, belonging ‘@ all 
Nations, and trading to all Paris of 
the Globe, alphabetically arranged : 
containing an Account of their 
Names, Captains, where bound from 
and to, the Time they failed, at 
which Place arrived, or where laft 
heard of. 1s. Pocock, Gravefend; 
Symonds, Richardfon. 





, 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

A fhort Hiftory of Bees, in two Parts; 
cor preheriding the Natural Hiftory 
of Pees, with the Management of 
them, &c. alfo an cnigmatical Ac- 
count of their Queen, her Palaces, 
Attendants, &c. By a LaDY. 12mo. 
28. Vernor and Hocd. 





NOVELS. 

Salvador; or, Baron de MontbelThiard. 
By Mrs. Crofts, 2 vols. zramo. 
8s. Lane. 

Clara: a Tale. 2Vcls. 12mo. 9s.— 
Kearfley. 

Midfummer Eve; or, the Country 
Wake: a Tale of the fixteenth Cen- 
tury. 2vols. $vo. 6s. Maqman. 

Lufignan; or, the Abbaye of La 
Trappe: a Novel. 4 vols. amo. 
148. Lane. 

Derothea; or, a Ray of the new 
Light. 3 vols. ramo. ros. 6d. Ro- 
binfons. 

A marvellous pleafant Love Story. 2 
vols. 8vo. 128. Lane. 

Agnes: a Novel. 3 vols. 2amo. 335.6d. 
Lane. 











PHILOSOPHY. 


Annals of Philofophy, Natural Hiftory, 
Chemiftry, Literature, Agriculture, 
and the mechanical and fine Arts, 
for the Year s800. By T. Garnett, 
M.D. F.L.S. Profeffor of Natural 
Philofophy and Chemiftry in -the 
Royal Inftitution, &c. &c. and other 
Gentlemen, 8vo. 108. 6d. Cadell and 
Davies. 

Zoonomia; or, the Laws of organic 
Life, in four Volumes. By Erasmus 
Darwin, M.D. F.R.§, Author of 
the “ Botanic Garden.” Third Edi. 
tion, correéted. 4 vols. 8vo. rhaés, 
Large Paper. 2l.1as.6d. Yobnjon 











PHYSIC. 


The practical Phyfician; or, medicat 
Inftructor. Pointing out Remedies 
for the various Difeafes of Mankind, 
With Direétions for the Prefervation 
of Health; fpecifying the Caufes, 
Symptoms, proper Regimen, and 
Method of Cure of the different Dif- 
orders of the human Body. Adapt- 
ed to the Ufe of private Families; 
though conveying equal Information 
to the fcientific. ‘Together with 
Obfervations on Diet, Air, and Ex- 
ercife; the Effeéts of the Paffions, 
and their Influence on the Produc- 
tion and Prevention of Difeafe. In- 
cluding medical Advice to Women, 
on Pregnancy, Childbirth, &c. and 
ample Inftructions to Parents and 
Nurfes, refpecting the Diforders of 
Children. By Lewis Mansty, M.D- 
8vo. 8s. Stratford. 

Inftructions relative to Self-preferva- 
tion during the Prevalence of conta- 
gious Difeafes. By a PHysieiay. 
Svo. 6d. Seeley, Callow. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Specimens of the early Englith Poets; 
to which is prefixed, an hiftorical 
Sketch of the Rife and Progrefs of 
the Englifh Poetry and Language. 
3 vols. Smalt 8vo. ri. zs. (See p- 
241.) Wright, Niced. 

Odes to Ins and Outs. By PEeTer 
Pinpar, Efg. gto. 2s. 6d. Heyl 
and Hughes. 

Herman and Dorothea: a Poem, from 
the German of Gorrue, Author of 
“the Sorrows of Werter,” &c. Bg 
Tromas Hotcrort. Small &vo. 
Plates. 108.6d. Longman and Rees. 

The 
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fhe Rural Philofopher; or, French Julian and Agnes: a Tragedy, in five 


Georgics: a didactic Poem. Tranf- 
lated from the Original of the Abbé 
DPevrL_eE, entitled L’Homme des 
Champs. By Jonn Maunpe. Small 

Svo. 43. 6d. Large Paper 7s. 6d. 

Kearfley. 

The Pleafures of Memory, with other 
Poems. By Samusrc Rocers, Efq. 
Anew Edition. W th Plates. Small 
Svo. r0%.6d. Cadell and Davies. 

The Tragedies and Poems of Frederic 
Earl of Carlifle, Kaight of the Gar- 
ter, &c. Roval 8vo. 78. 6d. Wright. 

Ballads in Imitation of the ancient. 
By W.H. Ixttanp. Small 8vo. 53. 
Longman and Rees. 

Tales of the Devil. From the original 

* Gibberifh of Profeffor Lumpwitz. 
With a Portrait of the Author. gto. 
48 6d. Egerton. 

The Lamentation: a Pocm, in two 
Parts. ‘To which are added, other 
mifcellaneous Pieces, in Blank Verfe 
and Rhyme. Small 8vo. 6s. White. 

Unio five Lamentatio Hibernica; Poema 
Macaronico-Latinum. With an Ode 
to Peter Pindar. 1s. 4to. H right, Sy- 
monds. 

The Genius of France; or, the Con- 
fular Vifion: aPoem. With Notes. 
ato. 28. 6d. Hatebard. 

An Extra&t from the Regicice, an 
heroic Poem, in twenty-lix Books: 
with Notes, and a Dedication to 
Tallien. By the AurHor. 8vo. 
6d. Bickerfoff, Hatchard. 

A Peep at provincial Routs: a Poem. 
4to. 18. Wright. 

Matilda; or, the Welfh Cottage: a 
poetic Tale. By the Aurnor of 
“Theodore, or Gamefter’s Pro- 
grefs,”’ &c. zamo. as. Dutton, 


Miller. 
Songs, comic and fatirical. Written 
by GEORGE ALEXANDER STEVENS. 


With 24 Woed Cuts. 12mo. bound 
38. 6d. Vernor and Fi ri iT. 

Hymna to the Earth. ‘Tran{lited from 
the German of Count Frepeeic 
Leoporp STOLBeERG, by * Rev. 
Joun WHITEHOUSE, Vicaroi Sharn- 
brook, Bedfordihire. ato. Cadell 
and Davies. 

A new and large Collefion of Ilymns 
and Pfalms, executed from more 
than forty different Authors. The 
Whole being claffed and arranged 

according to their refpective Sub- 

jets. By the Rev. Joun Deacon. 

Sve. 48. Symonds. 


© 


Acts, as performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane. By Witt1amM 
SoTHEBY, Efq. F.R.S. 8vo. a8.6d, 
Wright. 7 

The Surrender of Calais: an hiftorical 
Drama. &vo. 28. Wolftenbolmes 
York; Crofy and Letterman, Lon- 
don. 

Adelmorn; or, the Outlaw: 2 roman- 
tic Drama, with Songs, Choruffes, 
&c. as originally written by H. G. 
Lewis, Efq. M. P. now performing 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
Svc. 28. 6d. Bell. 

Mary Stuart: a Tragedy. By Frepe- 
ric Scuritter. ‘Tranflated into 
Englith by J. C. M. Efq. 8vo. 4s.6d. 
Fine Paper 6s, E/cher, Gerard Street; 
Geifweiller. 





POLITICS, POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

Obfervation: on the Factions which 

have ruled Ireland; on the Calum 
nies thrown on the People of that 
Country, and on the Jaftice, Expe- 
diency, and Necelflity of reftoring to 
the Catholics their political Rights. 
By J. E. Devereux, Efq. 8vo. 
486d. Richardfon, Debrett. 

General Remarks on the Appropria- 
tion and. Enclofure of commonable 
and intermixed Lands; with the 
Heads of a Bill for that Purpofe. 
Together with Remarks on the Out- 
line of a Bill, by a Committee in the 
Honfe of Lords, for the fame Pur- 
pofe. By Mr. MarsHALL. 8¥o. 
2s. 6d. Nicol, Robdinfons. 

Thoughts on ‘Poor-houfes, with a 
View to their general Reform, par- 
ticularly that of Salifbury ; compar- 
ing it with the more improved ones 
of Shrewfbury, Ile of Wight, Hull, 
and Boldre, &c. and DeduGions 
dravn, ufeful to other Poor-houfes. 
S'o which is added, an Account of 
the Population of Salifoury; with 
Obfervations thereon. By Henry 
Wansty, F.A.S. 8vo. 18. 6d.— 
Codd! and Davies. 

Le&ures onthe Elements of Commerce, 
Politics, and Finances: intended as 

a Companion to Sir W. Blackftone’s 
Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 


qualify young Noblemen and Gentle- 
men forSituations in any of the public 
Offices under Government, and for 
Parliamentary Bulincis. BYTHomas 

Mortimer, 
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Mortimer, Eig. Author of feveral 
approved commercial, hiftorical, and 
mifcellaneous Works. 8vo. 9s. Long- 
man and Rees. 

A fecond Addrefs to the Proprietors 
of Bank of England Stock. By 
ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, Efq. M.P. 
ato. 48. 6d. Richardfon. 

The fourteenth Report of the Society 
for bettering the Condition of the 
Poor. 8vo. 18. Hatchard, Riving- 
tose 





SERMONS. 
Sermons on various Subjects.. By 
SAMUEL STANHOPE SmitTH, D.D. 
Prefident of the College of New 
Jerfey, America. 8vo. 7s.6d. Maw- 
man. : 
Sermons by HuGu Brarr, D.D. one 
of the Minifters of the High Church, 
and Profeffor of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres in the Univerfity of Edin- 
burgh ; to which is annexed, a fhort 
Account of the Life and Chara¢ter of 
the Author, by JAmEs Finvayson, 
D.D. Vol. V. 8va, 7s. Cadell and 


Davies. 





THEOLOGY. 


Olam Hanefhamoth; or, a View of 
the intermediate State, as it appears 
in the Records of the Old and New 
Teftament, the Apocryphal Books, 
in Heathen Authors, and the Greek 
and Latin Fathers. With Notes. 
By the Rev. Georcz Bennett, 
Minifter of the Gofpel, Carlifle. 
$vo. 79. Carlifle printed; Richard- 
fon, London. 

Internal and prefumptive Evidences of 
Chriftianity, confidercd feparately, 
and as uniting to form one Argu- 


ment. By Joun Simpson, Efq. of 
Bath. 8vo. 8s. Egerton. 


A Letter to the Lord Bithop of Ro- 
chefter, on his Opinion concerning 
Anti-Chrift. By aCountry CLER- 
GYMAN. 8vo. 18s. Maavman. 

The Revelation of St. John the Divine, 
compared with itfelf and the reft of 
Scripture: with occafional Correc» 
tions of the Tranflation. 8vo. 25. 
Kidderminfter printed; Hurf, Ri- 
vingtons, London. 

Minutiz; or, little Things for the 
Poor of Chrift’s Flock. By J. W. 
PEERS, L.L. D.. 12mo. 38. Buttov. 

The Example of Chrift enforced as a 
Motive toBenevolence. By R.W agp. 
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8vo. (no price) Gower, Kiddermitts 
fter; Hurft, Rivingtons, London, 

The Importance of reconfidering our 
baptifmal Vow. By J. Yonae, 
z2mo; 6d. Fine Paper gd: Poak, 
Taunton} Croby and Lettermai:, 
London. 

A Letter to a Bifhop concerning Lec. 
turefhips: defigned to fhow the 
Propriety and Neceflity of a total 
Abolition of the Inftitution. Writ. 
ten many Years ago, by the Rev, 
Dr. STEBBING. 8vo. 18. 6d. Becket, 

A Sketch of the Denominations of the 
Chriftian World; with Portraits of 
eight celebrated Divines. Fifth Edi- 
tion, with confiderable Additions, 
By Joun Evans, A. M. 1amo. 
38. 6d. Crofby and Letterman. 

A brief Confutation of the Rev. Mr, 
Daubeny’s Strictures on Mr. Richard 
Baxter, in the Appendix to his Guide 
to the Church; and alfo of his Ani- 
madverfions on Mrs. Hannah More. 
In a Letter to the Editor of Sir James 
Stonehoufe’s Letters. By a Lay- 
MAN Of the eftablifhed Church. 8vo, 
1s. 6d. Eddowes, Shrewfbury ; Hat- 
chard, London. 





TRAVELS. 

Sketches of fome of the Southern 
Counties of Ireland, collected during 
a Tour in the Autumn 1797, in a 
Serics of Letters by G. Hotmes. 
With Plates. 8vo. 9s, (See p. 280.) 
Longman and Rees, Vernor and Hoods 

Excurfions from Bath. By the Rev. 
RicHARD WARNER. 8vo. 8s. (See 
p- 271.) Robinfons. 

A Tour from Downing to Aldfton 
Moor. By the late THomAs PEN 
NANT, Efq. With Plates.  4to. 
ri. 118. 6d. E. Harding. 

Of the Shoemaker Schrédter, the 
Printer Taurinius, and the Cabinet- 
maker Damberger; three Travellers 
who never travelled at all, but fa 
bricated their Accounts in one Ma- 
nufactory.. 8vo. 18.  Geifweilers 
Symonds. 


PRINTS. 

Views in Turkey in Europe and Afia 
(felected from the Colleétion of Sir 
Robert Ainflic). Engraved by W- 
Watts, from Drawings by Luiat 
Mayer: with Defcriptions in -¥ 

i 























lih and French. Folio. No. I. 
Containing four Views. rl.1s. (To 
be completed in ten Numbers. ) Watts. 

Scotia Depicta; or, the Antiquities, 
Caftles, public Buildings, Noble- 
men and Gentlemen’s Seats, Cities, 
Towns, and picturefque Scenery of 
Scotland illuftrated. In a Series of 
finifhed Etchings by James Fitt- 
ver, A.R.A. and Engraver to his 
Majefty. From Drawings by JoHN 
CraupE Natres, from 1797 to 
800. The Whole accompanied 
with Defcriptions antiquarian, hif- 
torical, and picturefque. Size of 
the Plates 10 by 7} in. No. I. Con- 
taining four Plates. ros. 6d. (To 
be completed in tawelve Numbers.) 
Miller. 

Rubens and his Wife. RuBENs p. 
SUMMERFIELD fe. 11. 118. 6d. Sum- 
merfield. 

The Redeemer. Mitter p. Gavu- 
GAIN fe. xl. 1s, Teffolini. 

Meditation and Gaiety. Two Prints. 
WeEsTALL del. Puivuips fc. Co- 
loured 128. 

The Sportfman’s Repaft.—The ena- 
moured Sportfman. Two Prints. 
SmituH p. and fc. Mez. i. 10s. 
Smith. 

Portrait of Benjamin Count of Rum- 
ford, Knight of the illuftrious Order 
of the White Eagle and Saint Stanif- 
laus. SmirH p.and fc. Mez. ros. 6d. 
Smith. 

Portrait of his Royal Highnefs Prince 
Auguftus Frederick. Heap p. Car- 
DON fc. 48. Cardon. 

Portrait of Lady Anna Maria Stanhope. 
Cosway p. CarDon fc. 6s. Colnaghi. 

Portrait of the Archduke Charles. 
KixcuorF p. Dawe fc. Mez. 7s. 6d. 
Gally. 

Portrait of Mrs. David Garrick, for- 
merly Signiora Violetti. Rerp p. 
48. Sherlock, Colnaghi. 

Portrait of G. F. Cooke, Efq. in the 
Character of Iago. GREEN p. WarD 
fe. Mez. ros. 6d. Ward. 

Portrait of General Washington. 
WricuT p. Dawe fc. Mez. 75. 6d. 
Gally. 

A Portrait of Madame Hilligfberg in 
the Ballet of Ken-fi an Tao, per- 
formed for her Benefit, May 145 
1801, at the King’s Theatre. 
Thompfon. 

The great Sphynx of Giza and Pyra- 
mids. Coloured. 128. Random and Co. 
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PUBLICATIONS ANNOUNCED. 


The Satires of Juvenal, tranflated into 


Englith Verfe; with Notes hiftorical 
and explanatory. By Wi tuiam 
GirrorD, Efg. gto. 11. 115. 6d. 


Bibliographia Poetica, a Catalogue of 


Englith Poets of the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
fixteenth Centuries; with a fhort 
Account of their Works. By Mr. 
Ritson. 





LATIN. 


Horatius cum Grecis collatus. Auc- 


tore SrEpHANO Weston, S.T.B. 
R.S.S.A.S. Small 8vo. 4s. Payne. 





FRENCH BOOKS 


IMPORTED AND SOLD BY DULAU AND 
CO. SOHO SQUARE, AND CLARKEy 
NEW BOND STREET. 


Pouvoir Légiflatif fous Charlemagne. 
Par M. BonNnAIRE DE PRONVILLE. 
2vols. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

Hiftoire de la Revolution de France, 
pendant les dernieres Années du 
Regne de Louis XVI. Par M. Ber- 
TRAND DE MOLeEVILLE. 5 volse 
1]. 11s. 6d. 

Clinique des Plaies récentes. Par Lom- 
BARD. 8vo. br. 6s. 

Le Livre du tecond Age, ou Inftruc- 
tions amufantes fur |’Hiftoire natu- 
relle des Antmaux. 8vo. Fig. br. 4s. 

Le Lycée, ou Cours de Litérature. 
Par La Harpe. Nouv. Edit. ro vols. 
12mo. br. 1. ros. 

Appergu de Etat des Mceurs et des 
Opinions dans la République Fran- 
coife, vers la Fin du 18e. Siécle. 
Par Mrs. WILLIAMS. 4vols. 8voO. 
br. ros. 6d. 

Mémoires Anecdotiques, pour fervir 
a l’Hiftoire de la Révolution Fran- 
coife. Par le Trapucreur d’ 
.“ Oberon.” r2mo. br. 38. 

De Education des Filles, par Fénélon. 
Nouv. Edit. augmentée d’une Lettre 
du méme Auteur 4 une Dame fur 
’Education de fa Fille unique, et 
d’un Difcours préliminaire, fur quel- 
ques uns des Changements introduits 
dans |’Education, 12mo. br.. Por- 
trait 3s. Do. Pap. fin. 4s. 6d. 


Des Etudes des Enfans. Par Rovuin. 
Nouv. Edit. 1gmo. br. 2s. 6d. 
Nouveau 









































Nouvean Voyage de Conftantinople a 
Baffora, par le Défert d’Alexandrie. 
8vo. br. 68. 

Mémoires fur la Nature et le Traite- 
ment de plufeurs Maladies. Par 
PorTaL. 2vols. Svo.br. 12s. 

Homere, Alexandre, Pocmes. Par Lr 
MERCIER. 8vO. br. 35. 

New Stereotypes. 

Salluftii Catilinaria et Jugurthina Bella. 

Contes en Vers, Satires et Pociics 
mélées de VOLTAIRE. 

Epitres, Stances et Odes de VOLTAIRE. 

Offtan, Poéfies Galligues, en Vers 
Francois, par BAaourR LoRMIAN. 


Fuft publifhed by the fame. 

Ce que nous avons ¢té, ce que nous 
fommes, et ce que nous devien- 
drons. Par P. FourNIE. 8vo. 65. 

Bibliothéque complete et choifie dans 
toutes les Clafies et dans la plupart 
des Langues. Par M. L. Durens, 
Hiftoriographe du Roi d’Angle- 
terre. IS. 

Le Moralifte de la Jeuneffe, ou Penfées, 
Maximes les plus propres a former le 
Coeur et l’Efprit, tir¢es des meilleurs 
Ecrivaius Francois, avec des Notices. 
Par M. Giror. 35. 6d. 

Les Saifons pour l’Enfance et la pre- 
miére Jeunefie, ou Dialogues amu- 
fans, moraux, et inftructifs, entre une 
Mere et fes Enfans, Par La Comp- 
TESSE Dt FoOucHECOUR. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. 

Teatro Italiano, offia Commedie ¢ Tra- 
gedie degli Autori piu celebri, rac- 
colte da Leonardo Nardini, ad’ Ufo 
degli Studiofi delia Lingua Italiana, 
3vols. 12m0. 108. 6d. 

Ingénue de Logecour, ou le Triomphe 
de Y Honneur peifecuté, Hiftoire mo- 
rale ct en Partie allégorique,2 l’Ufage 
de la jeuneffe. Par M. Marsan 
DE THou. 8v0. 65, 

Abrégé de la Biblioihoque portative, 
en Profe et en Vers, a l’Ufage des 
Ecoles. Par M. Moysanr. 5s. 

The Grammatical Concord; or, a 
Table that exhibits, under the fame 
Point of View, the reciprocal Cor- 
refpondence of the variable Part of 
Speech, in the nine moft ufeful Lan- 
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guages, viz. French, Italian, Spanifh, 
Portuguefe, German, Dutch, Swe. 
difh, Danith, and Englidh. By Mr, 
DumitTantT, Teacher of Languages, 
6s. The fame with the Explanation 
in French, 78. 

Le Viritable Amateur de fa Patrie; on 
Trait’ de la Souveraineté, confiderée 
par Rapport a-fon Origine, a fon 
Objet, » fon Exerciee, et a fes di. 
verfes Modifications, avec un Ta 
biesu raccourci des Révolutions de 
ja Republique Romaine, du Roy. 
aume d’Angleterre, et particuliére. 
ment de celle de France, en Frangois 
eten Anglois. Par Mr.Cremence, 
rzmo. br. 4S. 





IMPORTED AND SOLD BY DE BOFFR, 
GERARD STREET, AND CLARKE, 
NEW BOND STREET. 

Nouveaux Contes de Marmontel, 
4vols. 8vo. 188. 

Hiftoire du Directoire Executif. 2 vols, 
8vo. 143. 

Voyage dans la Haute Penfylvanie, 
4 vols. 8vo. Plates. rl. 4s. 

Mémoires fur la Vie et les Ecrits de 
M. de Sauffure. 8vo. 38, 6d, 

Atlas topographique des Environs de 
Paris, 16 feuilles, al: ras. 6d. 

Hiftoire naturelle desOifeaux @ Afrique, 
Par VaittantT. Nos. XIU. XIV. 
4to. 18s. each. 

Voyage pittorefque en Syvie, Phénicie, 
et Egypte. Nos. XV. XVI. XVII, 
XVIL. s!.res each. Fine al. 128, 6d. 

Regne de Richard HI. Roi d’Angle- 
terre, traduit de VAnglois par 
Louis XVI. 8vo. 38. 

Politique de tous les Cabinets de PEu- 
rope. Nouvelle Edition augmentte, 
Por M. pe SeGur. 3 vols. 8v0. 
1258. 

Voyage dans le Boudoire de Pauline, 
12M0. 35. 

Mécanique philofophique. Par M, 
PRONY. 4t0O. 1325. 

Médecine du Voyageur. Par DuPtay 
NIL. 3 vols. 8vO. 18s. 

Defcription des Plantes graffes. Nos, 
VII. VIII. IX. Folio. rl, 148 6d, 
each. 
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